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IN MEMORIAM 


CHRISTIANUS CORNELIUS UHLENBECK 
(18TH OcTOBER 1866—12TH AUGUST 1951) *) 


It is only with some trepidation that I have taken upon myself 
to endeavour at least to revive for you for a few moments the exception- 
al personality of our late fellow member U/lenbeck — exceptional both 
as a man and as a scholar. 

Outwardly his career betrays little or nothing that appeals to the 
imagination or appears enigmatic: a long life, devoted to scholarship, 
not without difficulties and setbacks naturally, but essentially un- 
shaken, even hardly ruffled, it seems, by the bewildering political 
events of this age. 

So it seems, but when we try to penetrate into the core of his per- 
sonality by immersing ourselves in the products of his mind, the 
picture that looms up before us appears to bear remarkably little 
resemblance to that of a scholarly recluse living unmoved by reality. 

Christianus Cornelius Uhlenbeck, born at Voorburg on 18th October, 
1866 from the marriage of Peter Frederik Uhlenbeck and Julie le 
Roux, came of a German family, originally named “‘in der Eulenbeck”’, 
after the ‘‘Freigut’’ Eulenbeck near Velbert, which had been in the 
family’s possession of old. After his retirement in 1861 Peter Fredertk, 
a naval officer, who had held important offices in the Dutch East 
Indies, settled down at Voorburg where his father had been Burgo- 
master for several years. However, after a short while the family 
moved to Haarlem and it was there that Uhlenbeck received classical 
schooling. From this period only one fact has come to my knowledge, 
ie. that in his sixteenth year for the first time he went through a 
period of over-exertion and depression such as he was to live through 
many a time afterwards. 

In 1885 he was enrolled as a student at Leyden University and 


*) With kind permission of the author and the Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen translated from Jaarboek der Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1951—1952. 
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three years later he took his doctor’s degree under Kern on a thesis _ 
on “De verwantschapsbetrekkingen tussen de Germaansche en Balto- 
slavische talen’”’ (Correspondences between the Germanic and Balto- 
Slavonic languages). His other teachers were Matthias de Vries, 
Robert Fruin, and P. J. Cosijn whose tuition was of no less import- 
ance to his scientific education than that of his incredibly learned 
supervisor. Above all his association with Cosijn who was much 
closer to him as a human being than Kern and whose critical method 
can be found again in his own work, has been of great value to Uhlen- 
beck. 

Even more remarkable than the contents of his thesis which he 
himself later came to style ‘“‘a very mediocre thesis’’, even ‘‘rubbish’’, 
are some of his “‘propositions’’, appended to the thesis, since it becomes 
apparent from them that already at that time he had occupied himself — 
intensely with the Basque language. In one of those propositions he 
rejected the conjecture of the relationship of Basque to Finno-Ugrian, 
in another one he posited that the parent language of the Basque 
dialects already had an incorporating conjugation. Although those pro- * 
positions may have been subject to controversy at the time their correct- 
ness is no longer doubted by any one at the present time, half a 
century later. 

In the first few years after taking his doctorate Uhlenbeck had no 
fixed field of activity. A short-lived mastership was unsuccessful: 
“That stupid school’’, as he generally described the institution later, 
was not the sphere of action in which he could feel at home. In 1890 


_ he was commissioned by the government to make a study trip to 


Russia in order to investigate archivalia of interest to Dutch history. 
This research was especially important to him personally because it 


enabled him to learn Russian. After that he was on the editorial com- 


mittee of the “Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal” (Dictionary 
of the Dutch language). 

There was, however, something of far greater moment than these 
things in the event of 23rd July, 1891 which proved to be of decisive 
significance for the whole of his future life, his marriage to Miss Wil- 
helmina Maria Melchior. Those wo have had the privilege of knowing 
the Uhlenbecks more intimately cannot fail to have wondered how in 
view of his mental make-up, he could have pursued his vocation, even 
borne the burdens of life, but for her caring support. His dying first, 
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to him a blessing, will, we feel sure, be accepted by her with complete 
resignation, realising that it was better this way. 

In other respects also the year 1891—1892 could not but give great 
satisfaction to Uhlenbeck. Shortly before his marriage our Academy, 
acting on the advice of Kern and Houtsma, had deemed his “‘Bas- 
kische studién’”’ (Basque Studies) worthy of publication in its edita. 
In this treatise the method of research acquired in the strict school 
of Indo-Germanics was applied for the first time to the sound-system 
and the primary word-formation of Basque. According to the critics, 
nearly everything he expounded about this difficult material was 
entirely new. His reputation as a linguist of importance was established 
in the process, and it seems almost natural that the following year, 
upon the establishment of a Chair of Sanskrit in the municipal univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, Uhlenbeck should be elected. It was not quite 
so self-evident to him though, in spite of his willingly accepting the 
appointment, ‘‘since’’, as he declared later, “I did not yet know the 
first thing about Sanskrit’’. Moreover, it was by no means clear what 
was expected of him. Consequently, in his inaugural lecture about 
“De plaats van het Sanskrit in de vergelijkende taalwetenschap”’ 
(The place of Sanskrit in comparative philology) he deemed it neces- 
sary, and quite rightly so, to define more precisely his task as he con- 
ceived it: he envisaged including into his syllabus, apart from Sanskrit 
and its literature, the principles of comparative philology as well as 
Russian as indispensable to this course. On hearing that after a few 
years he was found willing to take upon himself Gothic, which was 
taught in a highly peculiar fashion by Te Winkel, and Anglo-Saxon, 
one is quite prepared to believe him when later he states that never 
in his life did he have to work harder than these first few years in 
Amsterdam. In spite of this they became the best years of his academic 
career. 

Compelled by the terms of his appointment to be first and foremost 
an Indo-Germanist, he did not feel this to be an impediment, in spite 
of his growing interest in other languages. The stimulating contacts 
with prominent Indo-Germanists abroad such as Streitberg and Hirt, 
the friendly intercourse with Amsterdam colleagues and no less the 
sympathy of a few gifted pupils resulted in a satisfaction that enabled 
him to bear more lighly, it seems, the less agreeable fatigues inherent 
in his office. Consequently, his toiling did not take long to produce 
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impressive results, for already two years after his nomination his 
“Handboek der Indische klankleer in vergelijking met die der Indo- 
germaansche stamtaal’’ (Handbook of Indian phonology in compari- 
son with that of the Indo-Germanic parent language) was published, 
and when in 1899 he was appointed Cosijn’s successor as professor 
of Old Germanic languages at Leyden, he had published in addition 
concise etymological dictionaries of Gothic and Old Indian. 

In spite of the fact that Symons, who was an outright Germanist, 
and not himself had been put first on the select list by the faculty, 
Uhlenbeck could look forward to the Leyden professorship with self- 
confidence. By this time he was well versed in Indo-Germanics and 
Germanics. He knew to perfection Sanskrit, Russian, Old Norse, 
. Anglo-Saxon, and whatever there was to be known of Gothic. He had 
thus surmounted the greatest difficulties. A period of alluring prospects - 
seemed to be in store for him. In his inaugural lecture on ‘‘De onder- 
linge verhouding der oudgermaansche tongvallen en hunne plaats 
in den indo-germaanschen taalstam’”’ (The interrelations of the Old 
Germanic dialects and their position within the Indo-Germanicfamily) 
he enthusiastically welcomed the rejuvenation of Germanics which 
was heralded already and which was an urgent need, in his opinion. 

He spoke of ‘‘a reaction against the scholastic aridity which was 
characteristic of a part of our century”’, of “the new ways.... made 
passable by ethnologists and archeologists”. He even went so far as 
to mention ‘‘the glorious and unforgettable days of romanticism and 
the spirit of Jacob Grimm”, which he saw revived “in the work of 
posterity’. Though he referred in this lecture to recent investigations, 
this effusion, if I am right, was due to an intuitive rather than a rea- 
soned opposition to the simplistic approach to linguistics of the neo- 
grammarian school, from which even he had not yet been able entirely 
to divest himself at the time. 

In spite of his admiration for the old Germanic cultures in which 
his lecture seemed to be steeped, Uhlenbeck was to show little of 
it to the outside world — I mean outside the circle of his students —. 
It is true that he continued reading Old Germanic and notably the 
Edda and Old Norse sagas, but only by way of relaxation. The field 
which occupied his scientific interest lay elsewhere. In his 
Amsterdam days, inspired by the work of Ascoli and Delitsch he had 
already pointed out that a deeper penetration into Indo-Germanic 
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could only be effected by a comparison with other language groups. 
He remained faithful to this conviction all the time; all of his publica- 
tions in the Indo-Germanic field rising above treatment of details 
of limited scope, such as for instance his studies on the nominative- 
accusative relation in Indo-Germanic and his remarks on the character 
of the relationship of the Indo-Germanic languages, are essentially 
based on his comparative investigations outside Indo-Germanic. 
During his first eight years at Leyden he devoted practically all 
the time his official duties left him to Basque and the Eskimo languages. 
With his “‘Beitrage zu einer vergleichenden Lautlehre der Baskischen 
Dialekte”’ of 1903 he put into practice what he had demanded as an 
adequate method in his “Baskische studién’’, viz. that for a morpho- 
logical investigation to be fruitful it should be preceded by an accurate 
comparative study of the sound phenomena of Basque. At short 
intervals his treatise on “De woordafleidende suffixen van het Bas- 
kisch”1) and his ‘‘Karakteristiek der Baskische grammatica”’ ?) 
followed, the latter after a visit to the Basque country where he found 
himself unable to produce certain sounds — “‘vous n’avez pas les 
machoires”’ he was told —, and at the same time arrived at the conclu- 
sion that he would not be able to learn Basque either, i.e. that he would 
never acquire practical command of it, which made the scientific study 
of this language perhaps even more attractive to him. He found that 
Greenland came easier to him, i.e. Greenland Eskimo, the grammatical 
system of which captivated him just as much as the problem of its 
possible relationship with other languages. In between his Basque 
researches he had written about the relationship between Greenland and 
Finno-Ugrian and at the same time had pointed out several points of 
contact between Eskimo and Indo-Germanic, without himself attaching 
over-much importance to them as yet, and shortly afterwards his first 
publication about its grammar appeared, soon followed by his ,,Ontwerp 
van eene vergelijkende vormleer der Eskimo-talen” *). This treatise, 
which he himself very modestly indeed announced as “‘a preliminary 
attempt at putting facts in order’, but which in reality put the study 
of Eskimo on a scientific level, forms the transition to the period in 
which his interest shifted via Greenland to the linguistic world of the 


1) Derivational suffixes of Basque. 
2) Characteristics of Basque grammar. 
8) Project of a comparative morphology of Eskimo languages. 
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North American Indians. There he found a field of activity which, 
except for a few short intervals, held his attention for over a quarter 
of a century. The comparative study of these languages was in its 
very initial stage at the time. Preciously little could as yet be dis- 
covered of a strictly scientific method such as had been practised 
for many years in Indo-Germanics. An attempt at a preliminary 
arrangement in this field amounted to pioneer work of such a strenuous 
and comprehensive nature that no other linguist trained in Indo- 
Germanics felt attracted to it. But Uhlenbeck saw things differently. 
To him it was like a vocation to penetrate into this unexplored field 
too and to lay it open to a truly scientific operation. 

He was so much absorbed in these ‘distant Americanistic hobbies” 
as he himself somewhat disparagingly called them, that all the rest 
seemed to have disappeared from his horizon. According to his own 
testimony he did not bother to look into any Slavonic books anymore, 
he even no longer considered himself to belong to the Indo-Germa- 
nists. Consequently he disposed of his etymological slips and confined 
himself to Old Germanic on which he had to lecture. But actually 
even those compulsory lectures were too much for him. Not because 
he was jealous of his time. His students proper always found him 
prepared to meet all their requests, even though at times somewhat 
extravagant. Which of them does not recall with gratitude the many 
special lectures and tutorials — not only on Old Germanic, but also 
for instance on Vedic, on characteristics of language groups and the 
like — and the long conversations in his study which never seemed 
to bore or to tire him. But the thing that did bore and tire him, even 
to a great extent, and not merely after his transition to American- 
istics, was lecturing to students with whom he failed to establish 
personal contact, whose ignorance, to him incomprehensible, he 
would always be inclined to impute to laziness or an utter lack of 
interest. And even when it occurred to him occasionally that his 
teaching method was perhaps less suited to beginners, it would be 
of no avail to him, since he found himself utterly unable to acquire 
the minimum of scholastic practice that is indispensable also in 
academic teaching. Frequent disappointments at lectures and exami- 
nations which wore him out, over-sensitive and emotionally unstable 
as he was, contributed not a little to his beginning to regard all official 
business as a heavy burden. There may have been other factors, 
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unknown to us, which made him feel ill at ease within himself, at 
times putting him into such a state of over-fatigue and depression 
as was unlikely to have been caused by mere strenuous work. As a 
result of one thing and another Uhlenbeck in the course of his years 
at Leyden began to long more and more for the moment when, free 
of all official worries, he would be able entirely to devote himself to 
his scientific work; and the alluring idea of a premature superannua- 
tion, once it had taken root with him, was no longer to release him. 
He had not yet quite reached that point at the beginning of his 
Americanistic period. At that time he was working with such an 
enthusiasm as to render him less susceptible — at least for the time 
being — to worries about the future. 

His first publication was an essay entitled “Die einheimischen 
Sprachen Nord-Amerikas bis zum Rio Grande”’ in the journal “An- 
thropos” (1908 and 1910) in which he gave a clear and careful survey 
of the 54 groups of languages in the United States that were then 
being distinguished, together with concise grammatical outlines or 
remarks regarding the 38 groups of which more was known than 
simply where they were or had formerly been spoken. It is typical of 
Americanistics in those days that apparently the importance of this 
masterly summary had not penetrated to his American colleagues 
who were then engaged on American Indian languages. As appears 
from a very short review in the ‘‘American Anthropologist” one 
failed to discover much more in it than an extract from Powell's well- 
known elaborate survey which had served Uhlenbeck as a guide. 
Apparently they completely failed to notice the essential difference 
between Uhlenbeck’s and Powell’s writings. This investigation amounted 
to him personally to an exploratory excursion across the whole 
linguistic field, to us who are now in a position to survey his work 
it forms a natural introduction to the long series of grammatical 
works and treatises on the genealogy of languages that followed it. 

Although at the time quite a number of facts were already known 
about the Algonquian family of languages, into which he plunged 
with intense interest, his working with data at times unreliable and 
often extremely scrappy which had been collected by others soon 
ceased to satisfy him. And thus the plan occurred to him to go out 
on independent research. If he were to succeed in studying on the 
spot one of these languages and then later in describing it on the 
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strength of the material he himself had collected, he would have 
provided himself and others with a thorough foundation for further 
research. He did succeed. Both his study trips to the Blackfoot 
Indians in Montana, in 1910 and 1911, in spite of the difficulties 
attached to this investigation, did produce the results he expected. 
I will spare you the titles of the many publications in which these 
results have been put down, the more so since by far the greater part 
of Uhlenbeck’s writings about Blackfoot and generally about American 
languages have appeared in the works of our Academy. There is one 
piece of writing, however, that must not go unmentioned since it 
constitutes the crown and to a certain extent the rounding off of his 
Blackfoot research, namely his grammar “A concise Blackfoot 
grammar, based on material from the Southern Peigans’’, published 
in 1938, in which all that had gone before can be found. The fact — 
that this synthesis was four years in appearing after the publication 
of the 1930 and 1934 dictionaries to which R. H. van Gulik was a 
valuable contributor, is partly due to Uhlenbeck’s no longer being 
engaged exclusively on American linguistic phenomena. 

But more had happened. World war I which, though to the majority 
of Netherlanders a period of some tension and discomfort at the same 
time passed them by hardly leaving a trace in their inner lives, had 
stirred him profoundly. To realise his impotence against this collective 
mania put him in a bitter mood with which he could not easily cope, at 
the same time strengthening the fatalistic strain in his philosophy of life 
which throughout had driven him, be it to a less extent, to aloofness. The 
nature of his scientific interest had changed too at least in one respect. 
The last spark of romanticism had disappeared from his view of the 
Old Germanic world. It was not that he had become “anti-German” 
in the ordinary sense of the word. But he had now experienced an 
important piece of Old Germanic civilization, which he had used to 
see tinged and softened by a romantic veneer, as a brutal and revolting 
actuality in the affairs of the modern western world, enacted so to 
speak under his very eyes. All western civilization came to appear 
in a different light to him. And now, even more so than before, his 
interest was directed to things that were typically non-western and 
to phenomena of linguistic history cast back in a past so far removed 
that it was bound to be unattainable to any but a purely rational 
approach. I may recall here in the first place his discovery of the 
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passive character of the verbum transitivum, more specifically the 
verbum actionis and deriving from it the opposition between two case 
values: the “casus energeticus’’ and the “‘casus inertiae” of which 
the oppositions active < passive and transitive < intransitive turned 
out to be merely special instances, appearing to govern in some non- 
Indo-Germanic grammatical systems not only the conjugation of 
verbs but other grammatical categories as well, such as the possessive 
flection of nouns. To Uhlenbeck the complex of phenomena based on 
this opposition of cases remained a problem of fundamental import- 
ance in two respects. First of all because of the ethno-psychological 
background of this complex, from which among other things an agens 
conception could be deduced widely diverging from ours, but no 
less because here we have to do with analogous, even almost identical, 
intricate grammatical phenomena which cannot be explained from 
historical contacts — since historical contacts between Eskimo, 
Algonquian, and Basque which indeed widely differ from one another 
in other respects are out of the question — but must be based on 
ethno-psychological parallelism. This inevitable conclusion suggested 
to Uhlenbeck the view that the methodology of argumentation hitherto 
followed in the field of the genealogy of languages needed revising. 
The current opinion held that a historical relationship between langua- 
ges had to be evident above all from similarity of grammatical structure. 
Against this he put forward the view in his Academy lecture on 
Basque-Caucasian relationship in 1923 that such internal analogies 
between grammatical systems do not argue in themselves for a genetic 
connection and that reliable indications are to be found above all 
— maybe even exclusively — in lexical correspondences, from which 
regular phonetic correlations can be deduced. For the time being he 
was bound to go no further than this first preamble to a new theory 
in this field, since at the time he still accepted the neo-grammarian 
view of relationship and borrowing being two concepts that were to 
be clearly distinguished; or at least he did not see his way to showing 
its untenability with convincing arguments. Moreover, in those years 
he was often over-fatigued again and consequently compelled to take 
a rest. Fortunately, this breakdown, which involved a certain decline 
of his scientific productivity, was only a temporary one. His medical 
discharge in 1926 enabled him at the age of sixty to resign his office 
and to take leave of Leyden and its university. An escape from Ley- 
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den in other words? To some extent, indeed. Without any ill-will for 
that matter, no matter how severely university routine had often 
oppressed him. But he did not care at all for the surroundings of 
Leyden, and the university, any university, was to him essentially 
a “school” after all and he could not help disliking ‘“‘schools’’. In the 
meantime he did not object to a university town as such, as was appa- 
rent from the fact that the Uhlenbecks in the beginning settled down at 
Nijmegen where he soon got in touch with a few studious under- 
graduates who called on him regularly. When after a while this was 
brought to an end by a body which to them was an authoritative one, 
he cannot fail to have reflected that at Leyden at least he would have 
been spared this disappointment, for a disappointment it was. Although 
this incident in itself might not have caused him to leave Nijmegen, 
it must have rendered parting easier to him and no doubt to his wife / 
too, when fairly shortly afterwards they moved to Amersfoort, which 
had the great advantage of a quicker and less troublesome connection 
with Amsterdam, i.e. the Royal Dutch Academy. For the “Kika”, 
as he was wont to call our distinguished institution, was very close 
to Uhlenbeck’s heart. ‘““You can be just as boring as you like there’, 
he would say, and he could ascertain with satisfaction that personally 
he had availed himself none too rarely of that privilege. Consequently 
after his departure from Leyden he was a fairly regular visitor to our 
meetings and spoke there on more than one occasion, for the last time 
in the united session of both divisions in March 1936, shortly before 
he moved to Lugano. 

At the time Uhlenbeck was nearly 70. He began to feel old, but his 
mood left nothing to be desired. Ever since his resignation he had 
become more sedate and partly due to that, perhaps, he had reached 
certainty in his scientific thinking about much that he may well 
have surmised for tens of years, but never had formulated. In this 
respect I am thinking in particular of the full-grown theory concerning 
the nature of linguistic relationship which he advanced, suddenly 
one may well say, in the years 1935 and 1936, and which he elucidated 
further at various points in 1941. Summarised as briefly as possible 
the theory amounts to his: The neo-grammarian conceptions of ‘“‘pri- 
mitive relationship’, “genetic relationship’, and “parent language” 
do not answer in any way to reality. On penetrating further into the 
history of language one does not observe a decrease but rather an 
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increase of the number of dialects. As a result the relative unity 
characteristic of large complexes of interconnected languages, such 
as e.g. Indo-European or Ural-Altaic, is not based on mutual homo- 
geneity but is essentially the product of a centralising process of 
acculturation in which, along with prolonged assimilation, secondary 
differentiations and manifold re-alignments played their parts as 
well. After all, that which is usually called “primitive relationship” 
or ‘‘genetic relationship” is nothing but the possession of a great many 
isoglosses based on ancient contact. In fact there is no essential 
difference between the internal relationships of the Indo-Germanic 
complex and those of e.g. Uralic-Indo-Germanic or Eskimo-Indo- 
Germanic, which are manifested in a far smaller number of isoglosses. 
Uhlenbeck was prepared to continue using the term “primitive Indo- 
Germanic parent language’, but only to designate the “complex of 
dialects of the Indo-Germanic conquerors at the time of their closest 
intercourse, no matter in what way that close intercourse had come 
about’. Moreover, he pointed out in addition that Indo-Germanic, 
defined in this way, was not to be identified straight away with the 
language of the Indo-Germanic conquerors, since “the conquests of 
the various territories that became Indo-Germanised later either 
completely or in parts, either for good or temporarily, took place at 
widely diverging times’. Of course the same considerations, mutatis 
mutandis, hold good of any “‘parent language”, “primitive” this or 
“primitive” that, anywhere in the world. Pure language differen- 
tiation cannot but have been, according to theory, at least in 
the evolution of larger language complexes, a factor of which the 
significance is often hard to assess, but which is at any rate of second- 
ary importance. 

I shall have to confine myself to a few indications with regard to 
the positive results obtained by Uhlenbeck himself and others on 
which this theory is based. The main point of issue was a synthesis 
of two groups of data: those concerning the mixed character of Indo- 
Germanic, in which Uhlenbeck distinguished between two complexes 
of elements, and those with regard to the mutual relationships between 
Indo-Germanic, Uralic, and Eskimo. The general picture of an ancient 
piece of linguistic history in the Eurasian field thus reconstructed 
through Uhlenbeck’s synthesis found support in certain parallels in 
the pre-history of Basque and some North American languages. 
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Uhlenbeck continued working on the details of this theory as long 
as his state of health permitted. His last treatise, published in 1950, 
in ““Anthropos”’ concluded an exchange of views with Thalbitzer, the 
Eskimo expert, on the interpretation of a number of Eskimo words 
in connection with the pre-historic Eskimo-Indo-Germanic contacts. 


It will have become apparent to you even from the few points 
that I have been able to raise that Uhlenbeck’s scientific interest was 
mainly directed towards history and linguistic anthropology, in his 
own terminology: ethno-psychology. To him linguistics was essen- 
tially the history of language, but a history of languages that would 
have to lead via a comparative reconstruction of the actual processes 
of change to a deeper understanding of the essence of language. Of 
course this does not imply that he believed the historical method to : 
be the only correct one or the only possible one. He was not even 
by any means averse to the still preponderantly speculative character 
of structural linguistics, and he soon acquired its least hypothetical 
product, the general theory of phonemics. For that matter, much in 
that theory cannot but have imparted to him a clearer realization 
and confirmation of hiw own intuitive insight, for, if anyone, it was 
Uhlenbeck who was among those Dutchmen who, according to our » 
fellow member van Haeringen’s striking formulation “were accustomed 
to listening to their language already before phonemics appeared on 
the scene’. And could one expect otherwise from someone whose 
teacher Cosijn had vented his opinion as far back as 1893 about “those 
cold soulless phonetics in which I passed .... the best years of my 
life” and who himself testified in 1918: “in language, on penetrating 
to its deeper nature, all is psychological in the end’? It is clear that 
it could not have been his scientific conviction that prevented Uhlen- 
beck from becoming one of the builders of structural linguistics. 
Whoever may still entertain doubts should reread the concluding 
pages of the lecture he delivered in 1923 “On a possible relationship 
between Basque and the palaeo-Asiatic languages”, in which he 
conceded: “‘.... observing the living language of a living people 
may well be important, perhaps more romantic even than poring over 
a nebulous past’. Something in the core of his personality-structure 
must have impelled him irresistibly to engrossing himself in the past, 
the far, far distant past. Was it merely an escape from the disillusion- 
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ments of the present, or may we surmise that his fatalistically tinged 
philosophy of life, leaving little scope to “historical coincidences”, 
led him to expect something else from this “‘poring over a nebulous 
past” and also something more important to him than philological 
reconstructions? 

And what about this mentality itself, inclining as it was to fata- 
lism? Should it surprise us that he who himself had suffered so often 
through the conflicts between his rational sense of reality and the 
vehemence of his innate emotionality, between his critical judgment 
and his over-sensitiveness which rendered him so helpless — should we 
be surprised that he should have been inclined to read into this play 
of forces at whose mercy he felt himself to be, an inescapable destiny 
even outside the sphere of the individual personality? And we cannot 
help thinking that here too something may have lingered of the 
influence of Cosijn, his cerebral as well as sensitive teacher, appended 
to whose thesis one may find a proposition reading: ‘“‘Man’s will is 
altogether unfree’ and who in spite of his aversion to neo-grammarian 
phonetics continued, to his dying day, to believe in ,,unbending 
linguistic laws’. 

But no matter which view of Uhlenbeck’s personality we may wish 
to adopt it could not be a satisfactory one if it would not find support 
in something that may seem at first sight to be unimportant: the very 
special interest he took in genealogical investigations. Was it above 
all the romanticism of the past again that appealed to him in this 
research? This may have been the case in his younger years when 
he was inclined to see a unity of life of special importance in the 
patrilineal family, but later when, albeit reluctantly, he had abandoned 
this view based on romanticism rather than on biology, this pains- 
taking and searching penetration into the family’s past acquired for 
him the deeper sense of a psychological exposure of the personality 
in the light of previous generations. For it was indeed true to say 
that Uhlenbeck found it difficult to feel he knew someone well as long 
as he could not see him against the background of a complete family 
situation that could be pursued into the past. Conversant as he was 
with the modern theory of heredity, he none the less fully realised 
the limited possibilities in this field, and yet this type of investigation 
continued to captivate him all the time. And the curious finds which 
he sometimes came across — I am not referring, of course, to his 
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genealogical publications in a narrower sense — but which for under- 
standable reasons he never published, gave him personally, I believe, 
as much satisfaction as the most important of his discoveries in the 
field of historical linguistics. 

In this way I could continue for a long time, trying to make you 
see Uhlenbeck as I have presumed he ought to be seen. But time 
presses, and moreover: to us who were his pupils it is not the most 
important thing who exactly he was, but what he was to us. Well, 
what was it? What was it that prompted two of my colleagues to 
declare recently: ‘I really owe everything to him’’. He was neither 
didactic nor pedagogical; I doubt whether he ever gave so much as a 
thought to didacticism or pedagogy. None of us kept following him, 
we all sooner or later sought and found our own ways. But what he 
gave us — how we do not know — has continued to aid us in our - 
efforts to equal him in the only thing in which we might be able to 
equal him: his devotion to science for science’s sake. It was this one 
of our fellow members had in mind, I think, when he told me the other 
day: “‘he set it free in us’; the statement “I really owe everything 
to him”’ referred to this, and Uhlenbeck himself referred to it when 
concluding a communication in our circle with the words: ‘‘search 
is worth a life-time’. 


Oegstgeest J. P. B. DE JossELIN DE Jona 
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NEGRO-AFRICAN LINGUISTICS *) 


Summary 


I. The Negro-African Linguist is confronted with a twofold task. In the 
first place one of a theoretical nature. In the search for a satisfactory principle 
of classification and affiliation of the languages involved, the characteristics 
that used to be considered as adequate, have proved insufficient to meet the 
requirement of being distinctive criteria. Before everything it is essential for 
the linguist to decide to what extent and by means of what language symbols 
the structural principles of Localism, Polarity and Relational Uncertainty are 
realized in each of the various language-groups. 

II. Secondly, it is up to practical linguistic investigation to create the pos- 
sibility of a unification which can stand the test of science, in order to decide 
upon a “langue véhiculaire”’ for certain territories. 


A. 


Any one who sets out to give a more detailed description of the ob- 
ject that the student of Negro-African linguistics aims at, together 
with the great problems, including those of a general linguistic nature 
with which he is confronted, cannot be said to have embarked on 
either an easy task or on one that admits of a conveniently comprehen- 
sive arrangement. Even if the investigator should restrict his efforts to 
Bantu linguistics exclusively, he has to deal with a group of languages 
including no less than circa 250 idioms at the least, all of them often 
very different in structure and vocabulary. The risk is far from imag- 
inary that one does not see the wood for the trees. In addition, the 
material available is, considered from a purely linguistic standpoint, 
of such a sketchy nature, that the numerous attempts at some pre- 
liminary grouping or at some acceptable system of affiliation of the 
languages concerned, have up to now failed to lead to any satisfactory 


*) Inaugural Address delivered by the author on his entering into office 
as Professor of Bantu Linguistics at the University of Leiden, on December 


Ist, 1950. 
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result *). In their very terminology the customary designations of the 
various groups of languages, such as Sudanic, Nilo-Hamitic, Berber, 
Cushitic-Hamitic, and Bantu, betray ethnological and geographical 
rather than purely linguistic criteria of classification. From a linguistic 


1) H. H. Johnston, A comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi Bantu 
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lichen Sudansprachen und ihre Beziehungen zum Bantu (Berlin, 1927). For 
methodology and classification compare generally Bjérn Collinder, Parenté 


linguistique et le calcul de la probabilité (Uppsalas Universitets Arsskrift. 
1948, no. 13). 
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point of view this is certainly an indicium paupertatis 2)! It is im- 
possible to devise a system of affiliation before the material has been 
sorted out on structural and lexicological lines. By losing sight of this 
principle Negro-African Linguistics (up to some time ago) was inclined 
to put its aims too high when at too early a stage of its investigations 
it tried nicely to mark off the different groups of languages from each 
other. The distinctive criteria that were supposed to have been dis- 
covered appear, on closer examination, to be only characteristics which 
ought to be attributed to two or more of these groups. 


§ 1. The first investigators signalized pitch as a prosodemic 
phenomenon in syntax and, in lexicological respect, as semantically 
discriminating almost exclusively in the Sudanic languages. This is 
obvious, because the word-stems of this group are for the greater part 
monosyllables and consequently differences of pitch (just as, for 
instance, in Chinese) form an important factor in differentiating words 
and forms. At present, however, we know that tonality also plays a 
dominant part in Bantu-languages *), in Nilotic idioms (e.g. Nier) *) 


2) The old classification into isolating (Sudan group), flexional (Hamitic 
languages) and agglutination groups of languages needs no further refutation 
here. (‘‘The momentum of the more fundamental, the predialectic drift is often 
such that languages long disconnected will pass through the same or strikingly 
similar phases’’, E. Sapir, Language. 1921. p. 184). All three stages of isolation, 
flexion and agglutination occur mutatis mutandis isochronically side by side 
within the same language group; they form a cyclus every language type pass- 
es through in due course. Did not even C. M. Doke characterize Bantu as 
‘inflexional with a tendency towards agglutination’, thereby reversing the 
traditional order of succession? (Afr. Stud. IX. 1950, p. 1 seq.). The failure to 
appreciate this fact in Bantu linguistics has occasioned a dispute between 
those who are in favour of a disjunctive transcription and those who want the 
conjunctive transcription of Bantu languages. Cf. C. M. Doke, The Problem of 
Word-division in Bantu (Dep. of Native Development, S.-Rhodesia, 1929) ; 
id. Coniunctive Writing of Bantu Languages (Rhodes-Livingstone Institute 
Journ. 1944); M. Guthrie, Bantu Word Division (Intern. Afr. Inst., Mem, XXII. 
1948), conf, Afr. Stud. VIII (1949), p. 162. A general survey based on the 
Africanistic material, was made by C. Meinhof, Die Entstehung der flektierenden 
Sprachen (Berlin, 1936). 

3) Among others K. Endemann, Bettrag zu dem K apitel von den Ténen in den 
sogenannten Bantusprachen (Mitth. Semin. Or. Spr. 1901; ps 37 seq.) 5-H. 
Neekes, Bedeutung des musikalischen Tones in den Bantusprachen (Anthropos 
VI, 1911, p. 546, seq.); M. D. W. Jeffreys, Historical Notes on African Tone- 
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and in the Hamitic group (e.g. Haussa) 5). It is important in this con- 
nection to point out that even in such an apparently homogeneous 
group of languages as Bantu, there is not ove universally valid system 
of intonation for all the idioms *). Yet it must be possible for us to find 
points of similarity in the African tone-patterns. For the so-called 
drum- (or gong-) languages (that mysterious native telegraph which 
may traverse the whole continent) are for the greater part based on a 
framework of corresponding rhythms and differences in tone which 
are capable of suggesting the wordgroups intended over a long dis- 
tance ’). From a comparison with the so-called Sudanic languages it 


languages (Afr. Stud. IV, 1945, p. 135 seq.). So we have recourse to geographic 
tonology, which will give us a direct and sound diachronic insight. (L. B. de 
Boeck in Kongo-Overzee XVI, 1950, p. 291). — See notes 6 and 9 further on. 

4) J. P. Crazzolara, Outlines of a Nier Grammar (Anthropos Bibl. XIII, 
1933), p. 19 seq., who characterizes tonality as ‘‘a fifth element of inflection’’. 

°) Especially in F. W. Taylor, A practical Hausa Grammar (Oxford, 1923); 
C. T. Hodge and H. E. Hause, Hausa Tone (Journal Amer. Or. Soc. LXIV, 
1944; p. 51 seq.; C. T. Hodge, An Outline of Hausa Grammar (Language Dis- 
sertation XLI. 1947); J. H. Greenberg, Some Problems in Hausa Phonology 
(Language XVII. 1941, p. 316 seq.). 

*) C. M. Doke, Bantu Linguistic Terminology (London, 1935), p. 211: 
“there is, however, no one system of tone-characteristics of all the Bantu 
languages.’’ For a detailed investigation compare V. W. Wurms, Words 
distinguished by Tones in Duala (Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. LXVII, 1947, p. 136, 
seq.); L. E. Armstrong, The Phonetic and Tonal Structure of Kikuyu (Oxford, 
1940); E. Dahl, Tone und Akzente im Kinyamwezi (Mitth. Sem. Or. Spr. VII. 
1904, p. 106 seq.); C. M. Doke, Textbook of Zulu Grammar (London 1945, 
§§ 55 seq.); A. Burssens, Tonologische Schets van het TshiLuba (Antwerp, 
1939); A. N. Tucker, Sotho-Nguni Orthography and Tone marking (Bull. 
School Or. Afr. Stud. XIII, 1949, p. 200 seq.). See also L. de Boeck, Kongo 
Overzee XVI (1950), p. 37 seq., 112 seq., 212 seq., and A. Burssens, ibid. 
p. 228 seq. (“‘tonemes’’). For General Linguistics cf. K. L. Pike, Tone Languages. 
A technique for determining the number and type of pitch contrast in a language, 
with tonemic substitution and fusion (Univ. Michigan Publ. IV, 1948); W. J. 
Samarin, Intonation in Tone Languages (Afr. Stud. XI. No. 2. 1952, p. 80 
seq.); I. C. Ward, Verbal Tonepatterns in W.-Afr. Languages (Bull. Sch. Or. 
Stud. XII. 1947, p. 831 seq.). 

”) Cf. G. Herzog, Drum-signaling in a West African Tribe (Word. Journ. 
Ling. Circle of New York. I, 1945); id. Speech Melody and Primitive Music 
(Musical Quarterly. XX. 1934, p. 454 seq.); E. Herrmann, Schallsignalsprachen 
in Melanesien und Afrika (Nachr. Gott. Akad. Wiss. 1943, no. 5); M. Carring- 
ton, Talking Drums of Africa (London, 1949); id. Drum-Language of the 
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appears, that the Bantu tonology is beginning to sink more and more 
to the level of a secondary function, a fact which has been established by 
J. Wils 8), when he showed that in this group many phenomena point 
to the commencement of the ,,Entphonologisierung” (= dephono- 
logizing) of the phonemes in the direction of an ultimate atonic stage. 
Tonological research is still in its infancy as far as Negro-African lin- 
guistics are concerned. When C. M. Doke comes to the conclusion that 
there are nine tone-gradations in Zulu, and when Taylor discovers five 
tone-grades in Haussa °), both are still within the boundaries of tonetics, 
not yet in the field of tonology which (for Bantu, e.g.) recognizes only 
two essential basic tones. With regard to the African languages phono- 
logy and structural tonology remain the two most important lacunae to 
be filled up by Negro-African linguistics in the near future, after the 
first successful attempts made by J. Wils and L. Stappers 8). In con- 
nection with our subject suffice it to say, that tonality should certainly 


Lokele Tribe (Afr. Stud. IIT. 1945, p. 75 seq.); id. Comparative Study of some 
Central African Gong Languages (Mém. Instit. Roy. Colon. Belge. XVIII, 
1949); R. S. Rattray, Ashanti (Oxford, 1923), Chapt. XXII; M. Schneider in 
mmcnifopos |-XLVIT, 1952, p: 235 seq. ‘ea. 

8) J. Wils, Het Accentsysteem van een tweetal Afrikaansche Toontalen (Onze 
Taaltuin IX. 1940/41, p. 241 seq.); id., Pleidooi voor het accent (Album L. 
Kaiser. 1951, p. 85 seq.); L. Stappers, Tonologische Bijdvage tot de Studie 
van het werkwoord in het TshiLuba (Mém. Instit. Roy. Colon. Belge. XVIII, 
no. 4, 1949; especially p. 3 seq. and p. 152 seq.); L. B. de Boeck, Eigenaardige 
Toonstructuur van enkele Bantoe-talen in het noordwesten van Belgisch Kongo 
(Kongo-Overzee XVI, 1950, p. 37 seq.). For the relation between phonology 
and tonology, see the recent paper by E. Haugen, Phoneme or Prosodeme? 
(Language XXV, 1949, p. 278 seq.). In the first place a closer investigation 
into the (apparently) ‘double phonemes’ is of phonological interest, which are 
found both in the Sudan group (the labiovelar kf and gb, cf D. Westermann, 
Sprachbeziehungen, etc., p. 19), and in Bantu in the case of the alveolar 
bilabials nif, tjh, dv and ndv (e.g. Swazi: umundtfu < umunthu, cf. D. Ziervogel, 
Notes on the Nounclasses of Swazi and Ndebele. Afr. Stud. VII. 1948, p. 59 seq.) 
The same applies to the important inquiry made by L. B. de Boeck, Un B. 
vibrant dans le Bantou septentrional (Afr. Stud. IX. 1950, p. 40 seq.). For 
Swahili, see A. N. Tucker and E. O. Ashton, Swahili Phonetics (ibid. I. 1942, 
p. 77 seq., 161 seq.); Z. S. Harris and F. Lukoff, The Phonemes of Kingwana 
Swahili (Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. LXII. 1942, p. 333 seq.); J. H. Greenberg, 
The tonal System of Proto-Bantu (Word IV. 1948, p. 196 seq.). See also notes 
3 and 6. 

®) C. M. Doke. Textbook of Zulu Grammar (London, 1945); § 58; F. W. 
Taylor, A Practical Hausa Grammar (Oxford;*1923),§ 11. 
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not be considered as a criterion to distinguish the African groups of 
languages from each other with a view to a possible system of classi- 
fication. 


§ 2. It is a well known fact that especially Bantu may be looked 
upon as a representative of languages with a system of nominal 
classification), and rightly so! 

In contrast with the-invariable ‘‘Polarity’’ and consequently the 
static nature of ‘genus’ which is proper to Hamitic languages, 
nominal classes are ‘s hif tin g’; they come under the head ‘functional 
classes’, or (according to De Groot’s definition ')), grammatical 
categories of the same syntactical valence 1%). A difference in nominal 
categories, fundamental at the first glance, consequently raises the 
question, whether this may be regarded as a criterion of demarcation 
characterizing Bantu in contrast with the other groups of African 
languages. Unfortunately, further investigation again points in the 
opposite direction. Not only do we find among the so-called Sudanic 
languages numerous idioms showing prefixed or suffixed class-indi- 
cators 1%), but even with regard to the Hamitic group we are entitled 
to ask, to what extent the large number of differentiated plural forms 
may be traced back to some earlier pluriclassification 4). That the bi- 
polar system of two classes does not exclude a presumably older plural 
system of classes, appears from Tchad-Hamitic Ful, in which both 
types of classification occur simultaneously !). While in this language 


10) J. Wils, De nominale klassificatie in de Afrikaansche negertalen (Diss. 
R.K. Univ. Nijmegen, 1935); D. Westermann, Pluralbildung und Nominal- 
klassen in einigen Afrikanischen Sprachen (Abhandl. D. Akad. Wiss. Berlin. 
1945/46, no. 1), 

4) A. W. de Groot, Structurele Syntaxis (Servire, 1949), p. 190. 

1) M. Guthrie wrongly uses the term ‘gender’ for the exponents of the 
nominal classes in his treatise on Gender, Number and Person in Bantu Lan- 
guages (Bull. Sch. Or. Afr. Stud. XII. 1948, p. 847 seq.); cf. E. Westphal in 
African Abstracts, I (1950) sub. no. 148, 

18) See e.g. D. Westermann, Die Sprache der Guang in Togo und fiinf andere 
Togo Sprachen (Berlin, 1922); W. E. Welmers, Language XXVI (1950), p. 
126 seq., 494 seq. — 

14) L. Homburger, De l’origine des classes nominales dans les langues négro- 
africaines (Lingua, I, 1948, p. 235 seq.) a.o. defends this not incontestable 
theory. 


**) D. Westermann, Handbuch der Fulsprache (Berlin, 1909); L. Arends- 
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a number of circa thirty-five suffixes allow of our attributing nomina 
to an equal number of shifting functional classes, prefigation at the 
same time makes a binary distinction between personal and non- 
personal classes, the latter distinction being typically realized by means 
of polarity. With the non-personal class the initial fricative of the 
singular changes into a plosive in the plural; in the case of the personal 
class, however, the reverse happens (polarity). Thus, e.g. the tribal 
name “‘Pulo’’ (‘‘somebody belonging to the Ful-tribe’’) changes into, . 
“Fulbe’’ in the plural, in which the be-suffix, according to Westermann, 
corresponds with the analogous plural suffix of the first class in Bantu 
(*va) 16). Hence we must state as a fact that also nominal classification, 
though typical for Bantu, appears to be no discriminating criterion. 
In fact, to this face of the problem there is a reverse side. After stating 
that outside the Bantu territory there exist also systems of classes, the 
question arises if, on the other hand, there are not found symptoms of 
the presumably younger principle of binary classification within this 
territory, i.e. based on the principle of what C. Meinhof has termed 
‘polarity’ 1”). I hope to revert to this point presently. 


§ 3. More important is the third characteristic, as it is derived direct- 
ly from sentence structure, i.e. as a principle of syntax. 
Both in Bantu and in the Hamitic languages, generally speaking 
at least, a possessive relation is expressed by word-order: regens- 
rectum. This formula: regens-rectum (or determinatum-determinans), 
structurally also means: possessives after nouns, prefigation of class- 
signs, and, casu quo, preposition in stead of postposition ’*) ; conse- 
quently, from the point of view of structural syntax it might be of the 


dorff, Manuel de langue Peuhl (Paris, 1913); L. Tauxier, Moeurs et histoire des 
Peuls (Paris, 1937, Introd.); A. Klingenheben, Die Préfixklassen des Ful 
(Zeitschr. f. Eingeb. Spr. XIV. 1923/24, p. 153 seq. 290 seq.); id. Die suffix- 
klassen des Ful (Berlin, 1941) and further literature in H. A. Wieschhoff, 
Anthropological Bibliogvaphy of Negro Africa (Amer. Or. Series, New Haven 
Conn. XXIII, 1948), p. 207. 

18) Compare also D. Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen und thre 
Beziehungen zum Bantu (Berlin, 1927). 

17) C. Meinhof, Die Sprachen der Hamiten (Abhandl. d. Hamb. Kolon. 
Instit. IX. 1912) p. 18 seq.; id., Zur Entstehung des grammatischen Geschlechts 
(Zeitschr. f. Eingeb., Spr. XXVII. 1937), p. 81 seq. 

18) D, Westermann, Sprachbeziehungen, etc., (see above note I), p. 21. 

18 
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utmost importance, at least.... if only it were applicable as a dis- 
tinctive mark. But in this respect, again, the Sudanic languages leave 
us in the lurch: neither the sequence rectum-regens (the normal one 
for this group), nor the equally syntactical succession subject-object- 
predicate, are of general occurrence !%). This principle, therefore, cannot 
be accepted as a discriminating criterion either. 

The above short summary of what I would like to call the “‘older’’ 
characteristics, sufficiently proves that vague statements of the kind 
will not carry us much further. The fault is due to two facts: 

1°. the apparently very arbitrary classification of the native African 
idioms according to standards of an exterior nature is not based ona 
previous close investigation of the constituent elements of the lan- 
guages involved; it is only a practical measure ad hoc 2°), which, it is 
true, makes an attempt at establishing some sort of order in the ma- 
terial available, but lacks the necessary factual foundation required 
for a theoretical, scientifically acceptable principle. The top of the 
pyramid cannot be built before the base has been firmly laid. 

2°. We are confronted with the great danger that threatens all 
Western linguists in their investigations of the so-called ‘“‘primitive’’ 
languages: namely, the almost irretrievable restraint caused by the 
traditional system of grammar, which since the Renaissance of classical 
philology has lain like a dead-weight on our shoulders. It is all but 
unavoidable for us to approach the so-called primitive languages at the 
beginning with the methodological preconceived ideas of grammatical 
categories with which we are familiar owing to our study of and our 
sense for the theoretical structure of our own family of languages. 
This is not exclusively a matter of terminology, though terminology 
also plays its part in it. #4) The designation “primitive” languages in 


1) Cf. D. Westermann in Baumann-Thurnwald’s Vélkerkunde von Afrika 
(1940), p. 383 seq. 

*°) I am thinking here of R. N. Cust, A Sketch of the Modern Languages of 
Africa (London, 1883), a work beyond praise at its publication, though ob- 
solete now. E. Kieckers, Die Sprachstimme der Erde (Heidelberg, 1931; p. 
144 seq.) is, in comparison with its predecessor, hardly an important advance, 
as far as Africa is concerned. See further the references above, sub note 1. 

*1) A telling example are the so-called ‘adjectives’ in Bantu, which notwith- 
standing their verbal origin, may partly be classed with the attributive 
nouns owing to their nominal prefixes. But if it is borne in mind that (e.g. in 
Sotho) the ‘adjectives’ can take nominal prefixes as well as verbal ones, it is 
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itself is already misleading; it contains a valuation, a comparison with 
our own language-forms based on non-linguistic norms. The degree of 
the so-called “‘primitiveness”’ of a language is determined by the meas- 
ure in which logical categories have been realized by means of lin- 
guistic symbols. Every language, at whatever stage of development it 
may be, must adequately meet the requirements of communication of 
the social group concerned, if it is to be at all usable. Consequently 
every language fully realizes in its signs the logical correlations which 
the speakers, when reflecting on their own world, are able to use as 
the foundation of their thinking and speaking. In other words, the term 
“primitive” 1s not a linguistic notion, but an ethnological idea, dependent 
on the psychological background which determines the degree of 
development of the speaking community. No doubt a refinement in 
the application of the logical categories will entail a refinement in 
grammatical function, often at the expense of the lexicalia (I am 
thinking of the reduction of many concreta to a few abstracta). Natural- 


clear, that these ‘attributive adjectives’ are essentially predicative and lose 
their nominal character in consequence. Their inclusion into the nomina by 
means of the “‘a of relationship” (E. O. Ashton, Notes on Form and Structure in 
Bantu Speech. Intern. Afr. Inst., Mem. XX, 1945) which as a localistic ex- 
ponent occupies a mid-position between verbal and nominal functions, is a 
clear proof that the term ‘adjective’ cannot be applied to Bantu. See C. Mein- 
hof, Grundziige einer vergl. Gramm. d. Bantusprachen (Berlin, 1906), p. 31 seq. 
and Cl. M. Doke, Bantu Linguistic Terminology, (London, 1935), sub voce 
‘Qualitative’. Neither can the difference between verbal and nominal stems 
according to our standards be made in Bantu. When we find side by side the 
nomen agentis mwindaji (Swahili: ‘hunter’) which has evidently been derived 
from the verbal stem, and the word mwinda which is semantically almost its 
equivalent (cf. H. P. Blok, A Swahili Anthology. 1948, p. 151 note), we have 
certainly to deal with a pure nomen in the latter case, and not with a ‘parti- 
cipium’ (cf. Italian: il commandante della terza armata, by the side of the, 
(it is true, less usual): il commandante la terza armata). The so-called qualita- 
tive verbal form awindaye, too, belies its verbal character, at least formally so, 
owing to the lack of a temporal or a modal exponent! The difference between 
the three above mentioned ways to express the nomen agentis in Swahili 
cannot be stated in grammatical categories with the aid of the terminology 
which is usual among us. See also (general) G. P. Lestrade, Bantu grammatical 
Classification and linguistic Nomenclature (Bantu Studies X. 1936. p. 57 seq.), 
containing an interesting review of Doke’s work on linguistic terminology 
(which is chiefly based on the work of J. Marouzeau), mentioned above in 


note 6. 
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ly this process of development will be accompanied by an increasing 
delicacy in the gradations of the available language-signs, so that the 
grammatical function will come nearer and nearer to the closest pos- 
sible realization of the logical categories 2”). The ways of thought of the 
group of speakers may be called more or less “‘primitive’’ in this res- 
pect, but this judgment cannot be passed on the “‘value’”’ of the lan- 
guage as such, which at each stage must necessarily be fully adequate 
to the intention of the speaker and to the hearer’s capacity of under- 
standing. 


§ 4. So, if the Western linguist wants to get an insight in the struc- 
ture of the language of a primitive community, he will have to detach 
himself from his traditional notions of language as far as possible 
(without the dangerous error of entangling himself in psychologisms 3)) ; 
he will have to take the mental attitude of the speakers as a starting- 
point for his study of the idiom they use. Hence the necessity to reject 
as a contradiction in terms the search for a general methodology which 
would be supposed to give the western linguist access to the ‘‘primitive”’ 


22) In the ‘primitive mind’ the free, casu quo arbitrary element has the 
upperhand of the static tradition in which, naturally, the grammatical catego- 
ries bind speaker and hearer in an ever increasing degree to paradigmatical 
norms, Cf. G. Révész, Ursprung und Vorgeschichte der Sprache (Bern, 1946), 
p. 137; E. Koschmieder, Zur Bestimmung dey Funktionen grammatischer 
Kategorien (Abhandl. Bayer. Akad. Wiss., N.F. XXV, 1945). Comp. Rob. A. 
Hall, Leave your Language alone. (Ithaca, N.-Y. 1950), p. 6; G. M. Messing, 
Structuralism and literary Tradition (Language XXVII. 1. 1951, p. 1 seq.); 
E. A. Nida, Linguistics and Ethnology in Translation Problems (Word I. 1945, 
p. 194 seq.). It is important in this connection, for the sake of greater clarity, 
to point out that (with the exception of the North-East corner of the Conti- 
nent) all available linguistic data are synchronic without exception. Both C. 
Meinhof’s term ‘Ur-Bantu’, and the name suggested by C. M. Doke (Bantu 
Linguistic Terminology, sub voce), viz. ‘Proto-Bantu’ seem to assume, wrongly, 
a diachvonically founded deduction of stems and phonemes. In reality we 
have to deal with a phonetic Greatest Common Divisor, which can be applied 
in the first place in linguistic geography. This has already been done in the 
excellent work by L. B. de Boeck, Premiéves Applications de la Géographie 
linguistique aux langues bantoues (Mém. Instit. Royal Colon. Belge. X. no. 5. 
1942). In order to get rid of this misleading terminology. I have preferred the 
term: “‘basic roots” in my Swahili Anthology (1948). 

*8) Cf. C. F. P. Stutterheim, Inleiding tot de Laal-Philosophie (Nijmegen, 
1949) p. 70 seq. 
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languages. Each distinct community of people transfers its specific 
mode of thought to its own idiom. 

Round the self-consciousness of the speaking subject as a kernel are 
peripherically grouped the qualitative notions of personality, mascu- 
linity, size, etc., whose emotional value supplements and supports this 
central positiveness of the subject. Owing to the binary anti- 
thesis revealing itself in this way between subject and non-subject, 
peripheral notions like ‘thingness’ (= objectivity), feminality, small- 
ness, etc., fall within the negative field of the object. 

Thus the speaking subject takes up a central position in his environ- 
ment. This “Eigenbeziehung’’ (as an older psychological terminology 
has it *4), this turning to the Self of all relations that can be distinguished 
between a subject and its environments, is reflected in the linguistic 
signs used to express these relations in speech. Far from being a mere 
“grammatical fiction” (to quote Arthur Koestler’s ‘Darkness at Noon’), 
the Ego of the speaking subject is, on the contrary, the most real 
kernel of his linguistic view. 

Translating this principle into linguistic terms, we shall find that 
on the one hand subject, masculine, and augmentative are realized by 
related linguistic signs, whereas ‘object, feminine, and neuter”), 


*4) M. Friedemann, Ueber Wahnideen im Vélkevleben (Grenzfragen des 
Nerven und Seelenlebens. VI/VII, 1901), p. 222 seq.; K. Biihler, Sprachtheorie 
(Jena, 1934), p. 140 seq.; H. P. Blok, Notes on Localism in African Languages 
(Orientalia Neerlandica, 1948) p. 76. On the question of the function of so- 
called ,,egocentric particulars’ in linguistics cf. J. Holloway Language and 
Intelligence (London, 1951. p. 116 seq. and L. L. Hammerich, Les Glossématistes 
danois et leurs Méthodes, in Acta Philol. Scandin. XXI. 1950, p. 5 (,,le centre 
observateur’’). Comp. A. G. Hatcher, From Je suis to C’est moi (on the Ego 
as subject and as predicate in Old French, Publ. Modern Lang. Assoc. of 
America, New-York LXIII. 1948, p. 1053 seq.); E. Buyssens, La Conception 
fonctionnelle des faits linguistiques (Grammaire et Psychologie. No. spéc. du 
Journ. d. Psychol. 1950, p. 46 seq.); A. Mirambel, Remarques suv l’expression 
linguistique du mouvement (ibid., p. 140 seq.); J. Wils, Het passieve werkwoord 

in de Indonesische talen (Verhandl. Kon. Inst. v. Taal-, Land- en Volkenk. XII. 
~ 1952), p. 125, 130 seq. 

25) Cf. also O. Jespersen, Language, (1923), p. 394, with additions derived 
from E. A. Speiser, Pitfalls of Polarity (Language XIV. 1938, p. 187 seq.). 
As is often the case, when in a language there are trinary series (e.g. the three 
degrees of demonstratives), they can be reduced to a combination of two 
binary oppositions (cf. a.o. H. Frei, Systémes de déictiques. Acta Linguistica IV. 
1944, p. 111 seq.). In the same way the three-gender system can be reduced to 
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pejorative, etc.”, form the oppositional group. For instance, in To 
Bedauye the word sha (‘‘cow’’) is grammatically a masculine word, as 
the animal in question is of vital importance to this tribe of cattle- 
breeders. The word ando (“‘dung”’) is masculine or feminine according 
as the animal involved is held in high or in low esteem by the people 
of that country. The Hamitic-Semitic ending -t of the feminine gender 
may function as an object-sign in To-Bedauye; etc. In Hamitic, 
polarity functions both as a semantic criterion and as a structural 
phenomenon, because this group of languages show concord of gender 
in the adjectives and in the pronoun of the third person singular *). 
In Bantu, however, the function of polarity remains restricted to the 
field of semantics. The Zulu deminitive suffix-ana, e.g., and the 
feminine suffix -kazi may in some cases function both as an indication 
of the feminine gender and as a pejorative suffix: wmfaz (“woman’”’, 
the feminine of wmfo) is often differentiated into wmfazi-kazi (“shrew”’, 
“creature’’), and may be taken in an unfavourable sense. Both suffixes 
together can be affixed to a masculine word and give it the same kind 
of pejorative sense, e.g., wmunthu (‘a human being’’), umunthukazana 
(‘‘a bad human being’’); itshe (“‘rock’’) changes its meaning in the 
feminine: itshekazi. Compare the following compounds of the root 
insizwa (“a young man’’): insizwakazi (‘a person with no defence 
against a charge’’) ; and umunthu onsizwakazi (lit. ‘‘a man of a feminine 
youth”) meaning; ‘“‘a crooked, shady person’’; here the differentiation 
in a pejorative sense is evident! On the other hand imsizwankomo (lit. 
“a youth-beast’’) means ‘‘a fine, well-built youth”; compounds like 
insizwambuzi (lit. ‘‘youth-goat’”’), meaning “an undersized young 
man’, cf. wmsengembuzt “a small senge-shrub’’, etc., are formed in an 
analogous way. But compounds with *inkhunzi (lit. “bull’), e.g. 
inkhunz yetshe ‘‘a huge boulder’, (lit. ‘‘a bull of a rock’); inkhunzt 


two binary groups: masculine opp. feminine, and [masculine + feminine] opp. 
neuter. In English, e.g., the genitive its replaces the earlier masculine + neuter 
his not until about 1600 (O. Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English 
Language, 1933, § 193). For Hamitic Meinhof gives the following formula: 
“Man pflegt hinzuzufiigen dass das Neutrum durch das Femininum mit aus- 
gedriickt wird. Das Umgekehrte wire richtiger. Das Femininum wird in der 
Regel durch das Neutrum ausgedriickt’”’. (Die Sprachen d. Ham., p. 23).Comp. 
H. P. Blok. De beide Volksverhalen van Papyrus Harris 500 Verso (Diss. Leiden, 
1925), p. 134, note 2. 

6) Only in Nilo-Hamitic does the distinction of gender in the pronomina 
personalia disappear (C. Meinhof, Spr. d. Ham., p. 196). 
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yamalanga “‘a burly, strong fellow’, etc. 2”) show polarity of meaning *). 
We see how the suffixes in question have been deprived of their original 
semantic contents and have become qualifying morphemes. The same 
thing applies to the binarily oppositional prefixes si- (lit. “‘father’’) and 
na- (lit. ““mother’’) in Lamba, Ganda and elsewhere 8). Characteristic 
examples of the latter are among others: Lamba: namusako “spear” 
(umusako “‘shaft’’), nasala (lit. ‘mother of prayer = a Mohammedan 


*”) This construction naturally brings to mind Greek compounds like 
PovaAtuta, Bourenay, etc. (H. van Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et 
dialecticum 1910, p. 287). That in these Zulu-formations we have to deal with 
polarity phenomena clearly appears from a comparison with the above- 
mentioned examples; a case of desemantising into a morpheme, or to put it in 
another way: ‘a degradation to the function of a particle (cf. A. C. Bouman, 
het Nederlandse Voorvoegsel ka-. Tijdschr. Ned. Taal- en Letterk. LXVIII, 
1950, especially p. 119 seq.). That which in this article by Bouman is only an 
incidental phenomenon, appears here to penetrate into a non-congenital 
environment as a principle, i.e. as a binary polarity phenomon within a 
pluriclass-system. The answer to the question to what extent this parallel 
may be traced back to the same structural origin, must be left to the dia- 
chronic investigator of the two phenomena. 

*) Compounds of the type mentioned here are frequently met with in Zulu; 
e.g. ttshe lezinkomo, lit. ,,a-rock-of-cattle”’ (*la + izinkomo), meaning ‘‘a great 
number of cattle’’; cf. colloquial Dutch: ,,een kei van een kerel”’. Compounds 
of this type in which the ,,determinans’’-term precedes the determination, 
connected with the latter by means of the ,,-a- of relationship”’ (or genitival 
construction), comes under the head of the stylistic category of metaphorical 
turns of expression (cf. C. F. P. Stutterheim, Het begrip Metaphoor, Amster- 
dam, 1941). The agglutinative formations however, as mentioned in this para- 
graph, differ from the latter type of compounds in that: 1°. the determinatum 
precedes the determinans, and 2°, the determinatum + determinans together 
represent one single ,,word-unity’’, with only one main-stress acting as phono- 
logical ,,signal’’, — 

28) C. M. Doke, Textbook of Lamba Grammar (1938), p. 103; G. de Beerst, 
Essai de Grammaire Tabwa (Zeitschr. f. Afr. Ozean. Spr. II; 1896, p. 369). 
Doke states explicitly: ‘There are many cases where no gender significance 
results’. There is a very remarkable plural in Ganda: basekabaka (‘monarchs’) 
_ formed by means of the same praefix, though in all other cases the nomina 
composed with se-, are invariable in the plural. In fact, by way of exception 
the normal formation of the plural is also found: Kabaka wa bakabaka “The 
King of Kings’’ (Omutambuze I, p. 40; according to Apocalypse XVII: 14 = 
Rex Regum). Ganda knows another invariable ‘personifier’ in its fairy-tales, 
scil. wa-. Conf. seduvu (root: — *luvu) ‘Mr. Glutton’, with wampologoma 
“Mr. Lion’ (W._A. Crabtree, 4 Manual of Luganda, 1921, p. 148). — 
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Swahili’), simulilo (= wmulilo. “fire’’); sikulu (“lord, mistress’, cf. 
Swahili bimkuu; Lamba has the original form wisikulu with the same 
meaning!), namutokoma “mail-carrier’”’, from wmutokoma “mail-boy”’. 
These latter examples clearly show how much the significance of the 
suffix indicating gender has been put in the background and the 
original prefix has become a meaningless mor- 
pheme. For Ganda I would refer to: sebo “sir”, femin. myabo “‘ma- 
dam’’; but by the side of this sebitalo “‘wonder’’ (se + the plural of 
ekitalo, ‘‘wonder’’!); sebusa “‘colon’’ (obusa “‘dung’’), sedugi “‘central 
post of the house”’ (olu’gi ‘door’); segwanga “‘cock’”’ (cf. H. P. Blok: A 
Swahili Anthology I, 1948, p. 168, note 7); sebintu, “‘a Croesus’’ (lit. 
“a father of things’). A similar construction occurs in Arabic: wm-, ab-. 


§5. We may, therefore, draw the conclusion, that the polarity 
phenomenon which is the foundation for difference in gender, is not 
unknown in Bantu, though it exclusively occurs in a semantic function. 
But also structurally the position of the speaking subject in relation 
to its environment plays a very special part in Bantu. For it realizes its 
relation to the predicative process in linguistic signs expressing 
primarily distance in space, without implying direction. To use an 
illustrative image: imagine an isoscalene triangle with a very short 
perpendicular. Its base represents the process of the activity, going 
from the past, via the present, to the future; the centre of the base, 
i.e. the foot of the perpendicular, is the boundary-mark between the 
past and the future, which we are accustomed to call “‘praesens’’. 
Now imagine the apex of this triangle to be the viewpoint from which 
the speaking subject looks upon the predicative process (the ‘‘base-line”’ 
in our figure). In this illustration the equal sides of the triangle represent 
the equal distances at which the subject places itself from both the past 
and the future, excluding, that is, the factor of direc- 
tion. Itis this view of the speaking subject on the process of the ac- 
tivity which I have termed “Localism” ®*), and which may explain why 
in numerous Bantu-languages the words for “‘yesterday”’ and ‘‘to-mor- 
row’’, for ‘‘the day before yesterday” and “‘the day after to-morrow” are 


*®) Examples of and literature on Localism are to be found in: H. P. Blok, 
Notes on Localism in African Languages (Orientalia Neerlandica. 1948, p. 
75 seq.). Cf. E. Haddon, The Locative in Bantu. (Afr. Stud. X. 3. 1951, p. 
97 seq). 
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the same. And not only semantically, but also syntactically Localism is 
an important element in the linguistic structure. Thus the exponent 
-li- (originally only meaning “with, at’’) in Swahili will denote what is 
further away in retrospect, in Ganda what is further away in prospect. 
The zero-distance of the subject from the process of the activity stands 
for our “‘praesens’’, which will be clear, when we remember that it is 
represented in our imaginary triangle by the shortest distance, i.e. 
the perpendicular *°). This arbitrary use of localistic exponents is a 
proof, if ever there was a proof, of the “caractére arbitraire du signe”’ 
with which the Geneva-School has made the linguist familiar °°. But, 
once the choice has been made, and the exponent in a definite language 
has had its specific position assigned to it, its function is for ever fixed 
in the coercively oppositional system of grammatical categories which 
obtain in this particular language. In the case of Polarity a semanteme 
was reduced to a meaningless morpheme, whereas in Localism the originally 
independent syntagmeme changed into a morphological ‘formans’ within 
the grammatical system. The fact that this so-called Localism in Bantu 
is not only the foundation for the formation of equivalents to our 
‘tempora’, but also of the nominal sentence structure, of the degrees of 
comparison of adjectives, of adverbs, and of infinitive constructions #1) 
fully justifies its claims to the structurally syntactic function I 
mentioned before. 


§ 6. When in these localistic, tenseless verb-forms the factor of 
distance is accompanied by that of direction, the possibility is created 
for the rise of constructions that are equivalent to our ‘tempora’. At 
first, it is true, hesitatingly, as temps situé’, as Marcel Cohen supposed 
before with regard to Semitic languages **). However, even when in 
Bantu, by the addition of the factor of direction, the distinction 


30) This is the reason why in most Bantu-languages (Ganda, Zulu, Congo 
etc.) our ‘‘Praesens”’ is the only ‘‘tempus’”’ that does not require an exponent 
between verbal stem and subject- and object-praefixes. 

30a) Opp. D. L. Bolinger. The Sign is not arbitrary. (Boletin del Instituto 
Caro y Cuervo. Bogota. Col., V. 1949), p. 52 seq.; cf. J. Vendryes, Langage 
oval et Langage par gestes (Grammaire et Psychologie. Numéro spécial du 
Journal de Psychologie, 1950), p. 18. 

81) As a fossilized phenomenon Localism is also found in other groups of 
languages; cf. e.g. the Gotic translation “gistra dagis’”’ for Greek atpuov. 

82) M. Cohen, Le Systéme verbal sémitique et l’expression du temps. (Paris, 
1924). 
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between ‘prospective’ (our “‘futura’’) and “‘retrospective’’ (our 
“praeterita’’) is made, a profound difference between our linguistic 
view and that of Bantu is revealed **). The Germanic scholar as well as 
his Semitic colleague make a sharp distinction in the succession of 
past-present-future between the praeterita on the one hand and a 
combination of praesens + futura on the other; i.e. between an acti- 
vity that is over and one that is not. In Bantu, however, the past 
activity, whose results within his field of view are definitely established 
facts, together with the praesens in which he, as it were, has a share, 
form one aspective whole of certainty. This in contrast with the un- 
certainty of ‘‘what has not yet happened’, realized by our futura 4). 


These typically Bantu ‘“not-yet-tenses”’, with their internal dif-. 


ferentiation of modalities of actions ‘‘that will take place later on 
perhaps’’, are inseparable from the prospective. In Ganda, e.g., the 
action, which according to the meaning has ‘‘not yet’’ begun, is render- 
ed formally bya negative future; the future tenses in a negative 


sense, on the other hand, are rendered formally by the negative — 


subjunctive, i.e., by the pre-eminent mood of uncertainty! 

In short: in Bantu the distinctions of tense (i.e. of what we are 
accustomed to call “‘tempora’’) are linguistically governed by what I 
would like to call the Relation of Uncertainty (I am 
borrowing from the nomenclature of modern physics). 


**) For the following cf. H. P. Blok, Opmerkingen naar aanleiding van enige 
Bantoe-werkwoordsvormen (Handel. XVIIIe Vlaamse Filologen congres te 
Gent, 1949, p. 260 seq.; and more extensively under the same title in Kongo- 
Overzee XV, 1949, p. 251 seq.). Compare also generally L. Bloomfield’s 
observation: ‘‘The categories of tense have a surface rationality’ (Language, 
1948, p. 272). See also O. E. Johnson, Tense Significance as the Time of Action 
(Language Diss. XXI. 1936, p. 79). , 

84) It is remarkable that in Tchad-Hamitic Haussa the future (of the type 
of nda tafi ‘I shall go away’) is characterized as ,,die einzige echte Zeitform der 
Sprache” (G. Weydling, Einfiithrung ins Hausa, Leipzig, 1942, § 60; cf. L. 
Charlton, A Hausa Reading Book. Oxford, 1908, p. 28, note 17). In accordance 
with the Bantu prospective form also J. Vendryes says: “‘parmi les temps que 
distinguent nos grammaires, il en est un qui est éminemment subjectif: c’est 
le futur’, (Le Langage, Paris. 1921, p. 179). In this respect it is important to 
study the way in which, e.g. Basque meets the need to render our ‘futura’, 
in comparison with phenomena in a quite different group of languages (P. 
Lafitte, Grammaire Basque, Bayonne, 1944; §§ 704 seq.); likewise the forma- 
tion of the Portuguese “‘futuro do coniunctivo”. 
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The three above-mentioned principles: Polarity, Localism, Relational 
Uncertainty, may not at all be considered as abstract psychologisms, 
not as theoretical apriorisms, which were drawn up outside the prov- 
ince of language as such. On the contrary, within the field of lan- 
guage-structure, they are the symptoms of the psychological bedrock 
on which the so-called ‘primitive’ linguistic consciousness is based. It 
is not primarily the psychological considerations from which second- 
arily, the above-mentioned principles of language have been derived. 
No, the available factual material, submitted to us as a datum by 
current linguistics, leads us to these preliminary working-hypotheses, 
by which we try to find the explanation for the real data of linguistic 
investigation in the mental substratum. For each of the Bantu idioms 
known to us we shall have to examine to what extent and in what way 
these constants are realized by means of linguistic signs. In connection 
with the phonological analysis of the structural functions of these 
signs we shall at last be able to find those criteria which (from the na- 
‘ture of language itself) will enable us to mark off Bantu as a separate 
language group from its Sudanese and Hamitic neighbours. 


B. 


§ 1. The aims and the problems of Bantuistics indicated above are 
of a purely scientific nature. They may find their way from study to 
study, but will hardly penetrate outside the narrow circle of profes- 
sional scholars. The second question, therefore, that presents itself, is 
this one: has the investigation of African languages, besides being an 
aim in itself as a “‘science pour la science’’, perhaps a more compre- 
hensive task, — a task of a practical and social nature? Since the 
United Nations put the development and support of the “under- 
devéloped countries” on their working-programme as Point Four, 
Africa has come more and more to the fore in the international sphere 
of interest. 

The process of acculturation to be completed in a development 
characterised by unavoidable repercussions owing to its accelerated 
pace, should thoroughly take into account the means of communication 
between the natives and ourselves. Hence the problem of a Lingua 
Franca or a “langue véhiculaire’’, comprising a more extensive area 
- than the limited field of the tribe, must be considered of the highest 
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pragmatical importance. We are thinking of the réle that will be assign- 
ed to modern Chinese in Eastern-Asia, to Hindi, to the Bahasa In- 
donesia *°). In this connection we must distinguish three possibilities 
that may be in favour of the communication mentioned, viz. 

1°. mixed or “‘make-shift’”’ languages. 

2°. the Linguae Francae, and 

3°. the so-called ‘‘unified’’ languages 5). 

If a “langue véhiculaire’’ is to perform its task satisfactorily, it will 
not be sufficient if it merely supplies the most essential needs of every- 
day conversation. It has to fulfil a cultural task as well. Accordingly, it 
must potentially, if not in actual fact, have the tendency to give full 
scope to the development of the highest aesthetic form attainable for a 
language, viz. that of being the vehicle of a really living literature! 

This fundamental principle already a priori condemns a mixed or 
make-shift language as useless. Neither Pidgin-English, nor the Petit- 
Négre language of the French colonies, nor Kitchen-Kafir in South 
Africa, will ever answer the first requirement to be made for a universal 
linguistic medium. By a mixed or make-shift language we understand, 
of course, an inorganic conglomeration of etyma borrowed from one or 
more foreign idioms, arranged in a loose kind of syntactic relation- 
ship supplied by the native tongue in question. There will never be any 
question of a natural growth according to phonological standards. The 
efforts made by K. Hopkins-Jenkins a short time ago in order to pro- 
mote the Kitchen-Kafir mentioned before to the rank of a kind of 
basic Bantu, must be rejected as a complete failure 3’), 


85) Compare also K, Heeroma, Bahasa Indonesia en Pasar Maleis (1949), cf. 
Museum LV (1950), p. 53 seq., G. W. J. Drewes, Bahasa Indonesia, Oratie 
R.U. Leiden (1949). 

86) Comp. for Africa C. Meinhof, Verkehrssprachen, Pidginsprachen, Son- 
dersprachen. Zeitschr. f. Eingeb, Spr. XXIX (1939), p. 312 seq. In general, see 
O. Jespersen, Language (1923), Chapt. XII; L. Bloomfield, Language, (1948) 
p. 472 seq. Rob. A. Hall, Pidgin English and Linguistic Change (Lingua III. 
2. 1952, p. 138 seq.); E. S. Sayer, Pidgin English (Toronto. 1943; Comp. 
Journ. de la Soc. des Océanistes, Paris. IV. 1948, p. 193); A. Rosetti, Langue 
Mixte et Mélange de Langues (Acta Linguistica V. 2. 1949), p. 73 seq. 

*”) K. Hopkin-Jenkins, Basic Bantu (1947), cf. D. T. Cole in African Studies 
VII (1948), p. 192 seq. See also H. A. Junod, Elementary Grammar of the 
Thonga-Shangaa Language (Lausanne. 1982) pis; 
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§ 2. The case of the Linguae Francae is different 38). Here native 
idioms are involved which, owing to their close relationship in structure, 
mode of expression and vocabulary to neighbouring languages, appear 
to function, under certain conditions, as general means of communica- 
tion, even beyond the boundaries of the territory where they are (ina 
more restricted sense) the mother-tongues. This applies to Haussa, 
which has radiated from the neighbourhood of Lake Tchad, asa market- 
speech and a commercial language, in a westward direction as far as 
the Ivory-coast, eastwards as far as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and is 
understood and spoken as far as Southern Algeria by more than nine 
million people (according to the latest census), among whom there are 
circa 450,000 literates’’ 2°). Bantu languages generally have an ex- 
ceedingly great capacity for absorption and assimilation as far as the 
incorporation of foreign loans into their own structural and phonolo- 
gical systems is concerned; consequently it is these languages in partic- 
ular which can be considered as eminently suitable for the rise and the 
development of purely native “langues véhiculaires’’, using their own 
laws and submitting foreign elements to them”). If in the Belgian- 


8) Cf. for Africa: Symposion of the Linguae Francae in the Belgian Congo 
(Instit. Royal. Colon. Belge, Bull. d. Séances XV, 1944, p. 104); O. Liesen- 
borghs, Beschouwingen over nut, wezen, en toekomst der zoogenoemde Linguae 
Francae van Belgisch Kongo (Kongo-Overzee VII/VIII, 1941/42, p. 87 seq.; 
see also the papers on the same subject by J. van Wing and R. Cleire in Kongo- 
Overzee XVII, no. 1. 1951, p. 32 seq., 38 seq.; XVIII, no. 4. 1952, p. 312; 
H. P. Blok, A Swahili Anthology (1948), I, Pref. p. VII note I. The diachronic 
difficulties that may arise in studying a Lingua Franca are clearly demon- 
strated by Bira, spoken in the goldfields of the Ituri-territory. C. Meinhof 
(Die Sprache der Biva, Zeitschr. f. Eingeb. Spr. XXIX, 1939, p. 241 seq.) 
points out the connection of this colloquial language with such widely diver- 
gent idioms as Duala, Nyoro, and Swahili, which might be advanced as a 
proof of an early stage in the development. G. van Bulck, however who in 1948 
(Les Recherches Linguistiques au Congo Belge. Mém. Instit. Royal Colon. 
Belge, XVI, p. 223) considered it possible that Bira might perhaps be of a very 
old date, a year later joined those investigators who included Bira in the 
_,groupe des Vieux-Bantous” (Manuel de Linguistique Bantoue, ibid. XVII. 

1949, p. 200). 

39) Duncan MacDougald, The Languages and Press of Africa (African Hand- 
books IV. Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1944), p. 7; Ursula Freyer, Haussa als Ver- 
kehrssprache (Zeitschr. f. Phonet. u. allgem. Sprachwiss. Berlin I, 3. 1946). 

40) An outstanding characteristic of Bantu speech is economy of form 

combined with flexibility in the use of forms. This economy in word-form 
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Kongo LiNgala numbers only 700,000 ‘‘speakers’’, preferably among 
the military circles of the ‘Force Publique”’ #4), in East-Africa Swahili, 
enriched by many Arabisms, has extended over an immense part of 
the Black Continent as a Lingua Franca, thanks to the flexibility 
which it shows (as a Bantu language) with regard to elements borrowed 
from foreign languages 42). Swahili is spoken and written asa Lingua 
Franca by nearly eight million people (among whom there are about 
650,000 “‘literates”’) from south-east Somaliland southwards as far as in 
Rhodesia, and from the northwest coast of Madagascar all through 
East-Africa as far as Elisabethville in the Belgian-Kongo 4%). The re- 
quirement mentioned above, viz. that a Lingua Franca should be able 


contributes to simplicity of expression, but can nevertheless be baffling to 
non-Bantu people unless flexibility in function is accorded its due recognition 
(E. O. Ashton, Notes on Form and Structure in Bantu Speech (Intern. Afr. 
Inst. Mem. XX, 1945, p. 3). ““One form, many functions”’ is the most important 
characteristic of Bantu (O. E. Ashton, Swahili Grammar, 1947. p. 8). Also 
E. Sapir (Language 1921, p. 93), with reference to English, speaks of “‘the 
renewed realization of the curious lack of accord in our language between 
function and form’’. As to the adaptability of Bantu to Western languages, 
see a.o. G. P. Lestrade, European Influences upon the Development of Bantu 
Language and Literature (in: Western Civilization and the Natives of South- 
Africa, ed. E. Schapera, London, 1934, p. 105 seq.) and D. D. T. Jabavu, The 
Influence of English on Bantu Literature (Lovedale Press, 1947). 

41) Duncan MacDougald, l.c., p. 19; M. Guthrie, Lingala, lingua franca of the 
Middle Congo (Africa XIV, 1943, p. 118 seq.); id. Grammaire et Dictionnaire de 
Lingala (Cambridge, 1939), with a review by A. Burssens in Kongo-Overzee 
VII/VIII, 1941/42, p. 109; L. B. de Boeck, Manuel de Lingdla (Ed. de Scheut, 
Bruxelles, 1952). 

42) J. Thange, Le Swahili, langue de grande expansion, Instit. Royal Colon. 
Belge, Bull. de Séances XV (1944), p. 1 seq., B. Krumm, Words of oriental 
origin in Swahili (London, 1940); A. N. Tucker, Foreign sounds in Swahili 
(Bull. School Or. and Afr. Stud., London XI, 1943—’46, p. 854 seq.; XII. 
1947, p. 214 seq. Further literature in H. A. Wieschhoff, Anthropological 
Bibliography of Negro Africa, Americ. Or. Series, XXIII, 1948, p. 435 seq. 
and H. P. Blok, A Swahili Anthology I, (1948), p. VIII seq., 145 seq., 230 
seq. The problem of the Lingua Franca in East-Africa is given special treat- 
ment by B. Struck, Die Einheitssprache Deutsch-Ost-Afrikas (Koloniale Rund- 
schau, 1921, no. 4) and D. Westermann, Swahili as the Lingua Franca of 
East Africa (The Churches Overseas. 1933, no. 1). 

43) Duncan Mac Dougald, l.c., p. 8. The number of thirty million, mentioned 
by F. van den Eynde (Swahili Spraakkunst, Antwerpen, 1949, p. 6) is devoid of 
any proof. 
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to develop fully as the vehicle of a native literature, is met by Swahili 
in every respect. For, as it is, it possesses a rich treasure of literary 
works, many of them, it is true, on subjects borrowed from Arabian 
sources, but recorded in the vernacular, in prose as well as in poetry. 
For about ten centuries already the Arabian sultanates on the east 
coast of Africa (Pate, Kilwa, Zanzibar) have had an impregnating 
influence on native cultures which these rulers, immigrated mainly 
from Oman and from the Persian Gulf, subjected to their power. They 
undoubtedly dominated this extensive territory in a political sense; 
but the innate resistance of the Bantu group of languages proved in- 
variably superior to them. Swahili, particularly, absorbed the Arab- 
isms that penetrated into it and assimilated them to the unalterable 
structural basis of Bantu without abandoning any essential factor of 
its own idiom. The ‘“‘Hadithi” and “Mashairi ya Liongo’’, which keep 
alive the memory of a semi-mythical descendant from a Persian 
royal family at the mouth of the river Tsana in a tradition dating from 
the fourteenth century, represent an indigenous, almost national epic 
of inestimable value “4), The same may be said of the epic chronicle 
Chuo cha Herkal, the ‘Book of Herkal’’, containing the report of the 
Persian campaign against the Emperor Heraclius (VIth—VIIth cen- 
tury): no doubt derived from an Arabian source, but come down to us 
in flawless Swahili poetry 45). Indeed, the extensive Corpus Poeticum 
at present at our disposal, together with the countless odes, “Utenzi’s”’ 
and poems of a theological tendency 4), are an absolute proof of how 
well-founded the claims are that this eastern Bantu-language has to 


4¢) Ed. C. Meinhof, Zeitschr. f. Eingeb. Spr. XX (1925), p. 241 Seqy ak. 
Steere, Swahili Tales (1922), p. 438 seq.; the publication by A. Werner and W. 
Hichens, The Liongo Saga (Azanian Classics, Vol. I—IV) announced at the 
time, has not yet been obtainable in our country. 

45) Ed. C. G. Biittner and C. Meinhof, in Zeitschr. f. Eingeb. Spr. II (1911/12); 
for the sources, see R. Paret, ibid. XVII (1926/27), p. 241; C. Meinhof, ibid. 
XVIII (1927/28), p. 152 seq.; M. Abel, Die avabische Vorlage des Suaheli Epos 
Chuo cha Herkal (Berlin, 1938). General views on the epic poetry of the Swahili 
were given by Lyndon Harries, Swahili Epic Literature (Africa XX, 1950, p. 
55 seq.), J. H. Greenberg, Swahili Prosody (Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. LXVII. 
1947, p. 24seq.), A. Werner and W. Hichens (Mwana Kupona, Azanian Classics, 
1934, Introd.). Conf. L. Harries, A Swahili Takhmis (Afr. Stud. XI. 1952, p. 59 , 
seq. and R. Allen, Utenzi wa Kiyama (Suppl. Tanganyika Notes and Records). 

46) See a.o. E. Dammann, Dichtungen in der Lamu-Mundart des Suaheli 
(Hamburg, 1940); W. Hichens, Diwani ya Muyaka bin Haji al-Ghassaniy 
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assuming the function of a general Lingua Franca for the entire 
centural zone of Africa. No wonder this extension of the domination of 
Swahili has aroused a certain amount of reaction among the surround- 
ing populations whose national tribal feeling has been steadily growing 
during the last few decades. The territory of the Luganda language, 
for example, comprising more than a million people and disposing of a 
native literature which is by no means contemptible, 4’) tried to resist 
the more and more luxuriant growth of its neighbour on the east coast 
with some trepidations at first. About twenty years ago the native 
king of Buganda (not to be confused with the protectorate of the same 
name) published a Memorandum in which he vehemently contested 
the claims of Swahili to the rank of official Lingua Franca **). 


(Bantu Treasury Vol. IV. Johannesburg, 1940); G. P. Lestrade, Bantu Praise 
Poems (in the Critical South-African Quarterly Journal IV. 1935, p. 1 seq.); { 
W. A. Norton, African Life and Language (Afr. Stud. IX. 1950, p. 20 seq.); 
D. Westermann in Baumann-Thurnwald, Vélkerkunde von Afrika (Essen, 
1940), p. 423 seq.); C. M. Doke, The Basis of Bantu Literature (Africa XVIII. 
1948, p. 284 seq.. For the Southern group compare now D. Malcolm, Zulu 
Literature, (ibid., XIX, 1949, p. 33 seq.); J. Rouch, Vers une litévature africaine 
(Présence Africaine VI, 1949, p. 144 seq.). A very special position was held in 
Zulu literature by the native poet and linguist B. Wallet Vilakazi, who died in 
1947, and whose collection ‘‘Inkondlo Kazulw’’ (Johannesburg, 1935) forms an 
important contribution to Zulu poetry. Compare also the poem written to his 
memory by E. H. A. Made and H. I. E. Dhlomo in Afr. Stud. VIII, 1949, p. 
165 seq. 

47) Generally R. A. Snoxall, Ganda Literature (Afr. Stud. I. 1942, p. 55 seq.). 
Special mention must be made of the Kintu-Epic of the Baganda, linking up 
with the traditional Chronicles of Kings; cf. Sir Apolo Kagwa, Basekabaka be . 
Buganda(1921) and id., The Customs of the Baganda, ed. by M. M. Edel. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press (1934), Chapter I; E. E. K. Mulira, Olugero lwa Kintu 
(Nairobi, 1951). Also in this connection the numerous Collections of Proverbs 
are important, the Engero (literally: ‘examples’), in which traditional ancestral 
wisdom was recorded in a concise and mostly metaphorical formula (H. W. 
Duta, Engero za Baganda. S.P.C.K., 1902) and published for the first time 
by the Katikiro (‘prime minister’) as a publication of the Mengo Church 
Missionary Society (1901). These collections are a welcome supplement to 
W. E. Taylor, African Aphorisms or Saws from Swahililand (S.P.C.K., 1891). 

48) The Kabaka (‘monarch’) of Buganda, Memorandum on the Official 
Native Language in Buganda (Kampala, 1930), a.o. mentioned by H. A. 
Wieschhoff Anthropological Bibliography of Negro-Africa (Amer. Or. Series 
XXIII. New Haven, Conn. 1948), p. 437. Cf. H. B. Thomas and R. Scott, 
Uganda (Oxford Univ. Press, 1935), p. 286 seq. 
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§ 3. And indeed, the danger to smaller, splintered dialects labouring 
under the yoke of a rich multiform Lingua Franca which threatens 
them with destruction, is by no means imaginary. With the increasing 
geographical extension of the Lingua Franca, its structure and word- 
formation will more and more wear off (if only for reasons of practical 
serviceableness and efficiency). Simplification in rebus grammaticis is 
an essential and primary need for every Lingua Franca. And this 
tendency is a menace to the continuance of smaller, and consequently 
often more complicated dialects, which in this way must sink to the 
status of a lifeless museum-piece, interesting only to the professional 
theoretical scholar. 

Fortunately, in the case of Luganda, the king’s fear proved to be 
unfounded. With the aid and under the auspices of the East African 
Literature Bureau, established at Nairobi and Kampala, a very ex- 
tensive national Ganda literature of high quality is developing grad- 
ually whose right to its existence can or will certainly no longer be 
denied. It is the duty of the Africanistic linguist, among others, to 
provide the necessary counterweight against the overwhelming in- 
fluence a Lingua Franca might possibly have on the native language 
forms that have retained their vitality up to now, by extending and 
deepening the knowledge of these forms. 


§ 4. The problem of the Lingua Franca becomes more difficult when 
in a particular territory several idioms exist side by side as factors of 
equal value without any one of them having been able to attain to the 
rank of a Lingua Franca. More difficult, especially for reasons of an 
administrative and an educational character; consequently in these 
cases it will be necessary for the Government to take steps. 

For the sake of attaining unity there are two courses open: 1°. The 
Govetnment itself decides which of the languages spoken in its territory 
will be recognized in future as the official, intertribal vehicle of 
communication. 

__ This is the case with Ibo in Eastern Nigeria, Nyanja in Nyassaland 
and with Luba in the Belgian Kongo 4°). Here the official trade lan- 


49) Ibo: 3 million speakers; Nyanja: 920,000 speakers; Luba: 2} million 
speakers; (Mac Dougald, l.c., sub. nom.). A similar difficulty arose when a 
unified kind of Basque had to be decided upon. After the failure of the efforts 
made by the Basque Academy in order to promote the Guipuzcoa-dialect to 
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guage has not grown out of the local conditions of its own accord (as we 
saw in the case of the Linguae Francae) ; no, it is decreed as such by the 
exterior action of the Government. It stands to reason that there is a 
risk of what must scientifically be called irresponsible arbitrary ac- 
tion. 


§ 5. The second method I hinted at, does not take drastic action to 
interfere with the complexity of living languages; it only tries to guide 
the normal growth of the language along lines of simplification and 
uniformity °°), without encroaching upon the rights of the various 
component languages. By a gradual process of unification, as it were 
from within, the number of dialects is reduced to a Greatest Common 
Divisor, in which, however, the main points of word-structure and syn- 
tax are kept perfectly intact. The first step in this direction was taken 
when, at the instigation of the International Institute of African © 
Languages and Cultures in London in the thirties of this century, an 
orthography was introduced which was as much standardized as 
possible. 

The fact should not be overlooked that, in contrast with the Hamitic 
and Sudanic groups of languages, not any of the Bantu languages has 
ever had a script of its own. The linguistic material put at the service 
of the Western investigator, consequently, displayed the greatest 
possible arbitrariness in its orthography, according as the missionary 
or the linguist working on the spot wanted to transcribe it with Latin 
characters after the manner of the English, the Germans or the Por- 
tuguese. Therefore a standardized orthography became an imperative 
need, before there could be any thought of establishing uniformity in 
the dialects involved. The above-mentioned initiative taken by the 
International Institute laid the foundation with which no effort to 
form a general linguistic vehicle can dispense. 


the rank of a standard language, the Navarro-Labourdin dialect is now more 
and more coming to the fore, which was already the vehicle of a literary 
tradition in the 17‘ up to and including the 19t4 centuries (P. Lafitte, Gram- 
mairve Basque, Bayonne, 1944, p. 6 seq.). Here, too, the requirement mentioned 
by me, (viz. that the lingua franca should be a literary vehicle) is decisive. 

°°) Compare also the method employed by A. N. Tucker, De unificatie der 
Zuidnilotische dialecten, (Handelingen XVIIe Vlaamse Filologencongres te 
Leuven, 1947, p. 223 = Kongo-Overzee XIII, 1947, p. 257 seq.). 
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The first successful attempt at unification was made by C. M. Doke’s 
Report on the Unification of Shona-dialects, which was bound to lead 
to the introduction of ‘“‘Union-Shona” for Southern Rhodesia 51) Since 
then at other places in Africa, also, steps have been taken that are 
scientifically justifiable and aim at such a measure of stabilization by 
means of unification as will succeed in establishing a balance between 
»natural and cultural expression’’ (to use Heeroma’s 52) terse phrase). 


§ 6. It will be understood that the linguist’s task, the performance of 
which will soon lead to a satisfactory result, is made all the harder by 
countless difficulties (and not only those of a linguistic nature indeed !). 
He will have to round many obstacles in the shape of the national 
feelings of the various tribes and social groups®3), before the natives 
will learn to consider this super-“‘langue véhiculaire’”’, not as a foreigner 
that is forced upon them, but as a more comprehensive form of their 
own familiar dialects. We are confronted here with ‘‘the terrible pro- 
tective dignity of the Negro”, mentioned by John Steinbeck in his 
master-piece ‘Of Mice and Men’’. In South-Africa alone it will be 
necessary in the long run to find a medium between the Nguni-group, 
the Sotho-group, the Shangana-, Tonga- and the Venda-groups, each 
of which is further split up into three different dialects ®4). In the Bel- 
gian Kongo, with its extremely varied inventory of languages, it will 
be necessary (according to the provisional estimate by Van Bulck) to 
allow for seven or eight super-language groups, if a fairly serviceable 
unification is to be ultimately attained *). 


51) Cf. C. Meinhof, Zeitschr. f. Eingeb. Spr. X XI, 1930/31, p. 79 seq.; see 
also the Foreword by G. Fortune to E. Biehler, A Shona Dictionary (London 
and Salisbury S.-Rhod., 1950). 

52) K. Heeroma, Taalnatuur en Taalcultuur. Oratie Univ. van Indonesié. 
(1949), p. 6. 

53) See a.o. B. Malinowski, The Dynamics of Culture Change. An Inquiry into 
vace Relations in Africa, (New Haven, 1949). 

54) G. P. Lestrade, Some Problems of Bantu Language Development (S.- 
African Journal of Science XLII, 1946, p. 70 seq.); E. Westphal, The Unifi- 
cation of Bantu Languages (Afr. Stud. V. 1946, p. 54 seq.). 

55) G. van Bulck, Les recherches linguistiques au Congo Belge (Mém. Instit. 
Royal Colon. Belge, XVI, 1948, p. 659 seq.); E. de Jonghe, L’unification des 
langues congolaises (ibid., Bullet. d. Séances, XV, 1944, p. 61 seq.); G. Hul- 
staert, Taaleenmaking in het Mongogebied (Kongo-Overzee XVI. 1950, p. 
292 seq.); P. Catz, Afrika Straks (Amsterdam, 1947), p. 140 seq. — 
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§ 7. I have no doubt that of the three possibilities mentioned at the 
beginning, the method of unification will prove the most desirable. I 
am not blind to the fact that in this way we shall not have to follow the 
way of the least resistance; the initial steps already taken in applying 
this method, however, sufficiently warrant the expectation, to my 
mind, that, no matter the immense amount of work to be accomplished, 
the end justifies the means and the pains. 

The solution of the super-language signifies the opening-up of the 
road for the free cultural intercourse between the natives and ourselves. 
This practical task devolving on the linguist, besides his purely theo- 
retical investigations, will be made lighter according as he will perform 
it as a mission and not as a duty. 

Barely sixty years ago a French missionary concluded his auto- 
biography with the grievously sad words: ,,N’avez-vous jamais été — 
frappé de la malédiction étrange qui de temps immémorial a pesé sur 
l’Afrique? Pauvre Afrique! N’est-elle pas comme une larme qui est 
tombée brilante et s’est pétrifiée sur notre globe?.... °°). At present, 
after, and certainly in consequence of the violent shocks that the early 
part of our eventful century has given us all, we can predict a happier 
and more hopeful future to the Black Continent, a future based on the 
strong determination to cooperate and to help in the widest sense of 
the word, which support may rightly be expected from us in view of the 
accelerated pace of their development. Here, too, western science is 
called upon to perform that task of humanity which at all times 
should be its highest and ultimate aim, mindful of the profound words 
of Bossuet: ,,Malheur a la science qui ne tourne pas a aimer!”’ 


Oegstgeest H... PP. Broke 


56) Fr, Coillard, Sur le Haut-Zambése. Voyages et Travaux de Mission (Pa- 
ris, 1898), p. 575. 


PRINCIPES LINGUISTIQUES D’EDITION DE TEXTES 


Résumé 


L’édition d’un texte est essentiellement une affaire d’ordre sémiologico- 
linguistique. L’éditeur doit tout d’abord établir comment le texte se trouve 
dans la source @ la maniérve de la langue, par conséquent se rendre compte 
lesquelles des figurae qu’il voit sont des signa et lesquelles sont les signes du 
langage qui constituent ensemble le texte. La translittération qui peut suivre 
est également une affaire sémiologico-linguistique: elle est basée sur le prin- 
cipe que la forme d’un signe est arbitraire, donc peut étre remplacée par toute 
autre forme pourvu que le systéme de signes primitif n’en change pas. Le 
texte établi et présenté est celui que voit l’@il qui lit. C’est aussi |’ceil qui lit 
qui est la base de la critique de texte corrigeant les fautes que le texte établi 
contient a la maniére de la langue, c.-a-d. dans le cadre du systéme de la langue 
et de signes qu’il présente. L’éditeur d’un texte doit faire ces corrections parce 
que l’ceil qui lit idéal corrige de la méme fagon. La tache de l]’éditeur en est 
finie 14; celle du philologue évidemment pas. 


De tout temps l’édition de textes a fait partie du métier philo- 
logique. Le linguiste moderne qui regarderait non sans quelque 
mépris ou avec une bienveillante ironie, cette occupation de savants 
classiques et de maitres d’école qui y trouvaient souvent un supplé- 
ment de ressources, montrerait par 14 son ignorance de histoire de 
sa propre science. En tout cas il manquerait de respect 4 une hono- 
rable tradition qui a tant contribué a déterminer et a conserver notre 
culture et notre civilisation. Toutefois il faut avouer que le métier 
pratiqué si intensément depuis si longtemps n’a pas fourni de normes 
trés généralement acceptées et bien fondées pour la forme sous la- 
quelle.un texte doit étre finalement présenté a une élite scientifique 
ou a un public plus vaste. Non que les différences soient énormes,; 
d’ailleurs, ni le métier ni la destination ne s’y prétent. Mais juste- 
ment parce que le battement possible est si petit, les nuances nous 
-frappent davantage. Pour s’en convaincre, il suffit de comparer deux 
€ditions qui ont la méme destination, donc s’adressent au méme 
public. Supposons: des lecteurs qui désirent un texte répondant 
strictement aux exigences de la science. La différence de technique 
et de méthode saute presque toujours immédiatement aux yeux. Il 
y a des conceptions différentes au sujet de la fagon de rendre l’ortho- 
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graphe et la ponctuation, il y a un traitement distinct des variantes, 
il y a des écarts de principe au sujet de la fagon de résoudre des pro- 
blémes de critique de texte etc. 

La question s’impose de savoir si cette variabilité n’est pas inhé- 
rente a la nature méme de I’édition de textes. Mais déja les justifi- 
cations qui accompagnent ordinairement les éditions nous portent 
a répondre négativement a cette question. En effet, les philologues 
n’ont que trop l’habitude d’y discuter —- ouvertement ou tacite- 
ment — avec leurs collégues l’utilité ou la nécessité des méthodes 
suivies et la valeur des solutions choisies, s’engageant ainsi dans des 
disputes qui semblent devoir s’éterniser. En soi une vive discussion 
n’est point regrettable, bien au contraire, elle est une condition néces- 
saire du développement que nous appelons science; ce qui est regret- 
table, c’est qu’en l’espéce on parle toujours du métier et de ses fins ~ 
sans que la base sur laquelle |’édition de textes doit se fonder soit 
discutée ni méme entamée. Dés lors on peut se demander si le philo- 
logue se rend compte que son activité a un point de départ qui l’oblige 
a des conséquences dont il doit établir les principes. Pourtant ce 
point de départ est le méme pour tous. C’est la source, donc une donnée 
historique qui existe en dehors du philologue et a laquelle il ne peut 
rien changer sans commencer par 1a l’activité de l’édition. Il sera 
donc clair que nous ne saurions examiner les problémes de 1|’édition 
de textes sans partir d’une source. 

Par la nature méme de la parole, qui est l’emploi de sons ayant 
une valeur spécifique de signes, la source est toujours un cas de nota- 
tion. Elle peut étre un mur de Pompéi couvert de griffonnages, une 
tablette d’argile trouvée dans le sol de 1’Asie, une feuille d’arbre 
polynésienne portant des caractéres. Si nous nous bornons aux for- 
mes qui occupent le philologue moyen, elle peut étre 

un véle ou codex, c’est a dire un livre de la période out l’on édite 
des textes écrits; 

un manuscrit, c'est A dire un texte écrit de la période ot 
Von édite des textes imprimés; ou 

un imprimé, depuis le plus ancien incunable jusqu’au produit de 
la technique la plus raffinée de la polygraphie moderne. 

Si l’auteur veut qu’au début de la discussion ses lecteurs puissent 
tous prendre en mains la source qu'il a choisie, les possibilités se 
restreignent beaucoup pour des raisons purement pratiques. Il peut 
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nommer un imprimé qu’on peut se procurer aisément, par exemple 
un Pelican Book. Mais alors il serait difficile de traiter plusieurs aspects 
intéressants des problémes que pose l’édition de textes. Mieux vaut, 
dirait-on, renvoyer au facsimilé d’un texte écrit, si du moins un 
public philologique peut se le fournir sans trop de peine. Le choix 
ne présente alors aucune difficulté, mais la solution choisie, celle de 
se servir d’une reproduction, pourrait donner lieu, comme nous allons 
le voir, 4 un malentendu fondamental. 

Heureusement il n’est pas nécessaire que nous ayons tous, auteur 
et lecteurs, la méme source sous les yeux. En un certain sens ce n’est 
méme pas désirable, parce que cela peut mener A la confusion de 
problemes généraux avec ceux qui se présentent pour la source choisie 
seule. Mais il est nécessaire que nous choisissions tous le méme type 
qui nous mette en contact avec le plus d’aspects possible des pro- 
blémes. A cet effet nous choisirons un codex du treiziéme ou du qua- 
torziéme siécle accompagné de corrections et d’additions ultérieures. 
Je ftenonce consciemment a préciser davantage, me contentant de 
faire appel a l’expérience et a l’imagination du lecteur. 

Nous admettons donc que nous ayons tous une source sous les 
yeux. Chacun a fait son choix dans les trésors des bibliothéques euro- 
péennes: un manuscrit de Chaucer, un codex contenant un texte de 
saint Augustin ou le Roman de la Rose. J’ignore quelles sont ces 
sources et cela est sans importance; il est méme sans importance que 
chacun de nous sache exactement ce que contient le codex qui sera 
son point de départ. Mais il y a une chose dont nous sommes tous 
stirs: c’est que la source que nous avons sous les yeux contient un 
texte. Pour le moment toutefois cette connaissance est encore pour 
nous tous de nature pré-scientifique. Nous avons beau étre philologues, 
a cet égard nous sommes aussi peu avancés que le lecteur moyen qui 
vient d’acheter le journal du soir et qui sait qu’il a les derniéres nou- 
velles sous les yeux. Je ne crois pas trahir un secret professionnel en 
disant que beaucoup de philologues ne réfléchissent guére sur ce fait 
simple mais extrémement important de la connaissance sans base 
scientifique. Ce qu’ils savent cependant, c’est que le lecteur moyen 
qui a ouvert un livre ou un journal se contente de savoir globalement 
ce que le texte contient. C’est a dire: il ne se fait pas de sa lecture un 
probléme linguistique. Mais le philologue, quoi qu’il veuille faire 
ensuite de son texte, doit en tout cas établir d’abord a) quelles ,,cho- 
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ses’, dans le texte qu’il trouve dans sa source, sont nommées a la 
maniére de la langue par des signes linguistiques et des combinaisons 
de signes linguistiques, 5) quelle situation l’ensemble du texte indique 
comme cas d’emploi linguistique 1). Pour a il doit connaitre le systeme 
de la langue du texte — la grammaire au sens le plus large du mot — 
afin qu’il sache ce que les signes linguistiques donnés peuvent faire; 
pour 0 il doit établir ce que les signes linguistiques donnés font en fatt 
dans la situation linguistique ou le contexte donnés et dans leur rap- 
port avec ce contexte. Et pour pouvoir faire cette partie trés impor- 
tante et strictement linguistique de tout examen qu'il veut entre- 
prendre, il doit donc partir du texte que la source présente a la maniére 
de la langue. C’est la tache finale de l’éditeur d’un texte d’établir ce point 
de départ de facon scientifique. 

Cette tache a peut-étre l’air simple; elle est trés difficile. Combien 
il est difficile de prendre un point de vue purement linguistique, 
Vhistoire récente de la linguistique générale le prouve, son développe- 
ment depuis la publication du Cours de Linguistique Générale de Fer- 
dinand de Saussure 2), qui a rendu possible de pratiquer la linguisti- 
que comme une sémiologie autonome. Qu’on se rappelle les descrip- 
tions linguistico-psychologiques de Sapir °), la théorie sémantico-méta- 
physique de Bloomfield 4), la lutte de Reichling contre les psycholo- 
gismes, les abstractions des glossématistes danois du cercle de Hjelms- 
lev °) menant de la description de l’usage linguistique 4 des systémes 


1) La conception linguistique que nous formulons ici est basée sur les 
idées de M. Anton Reichling. Voir: Het Woord, een studie omtrent de grond- 
slag van taal en taalgebruik (Le mot; étude sur la base de la langue et de la 
parole); thése d’Utrecht; Nijmegen, 1935. De Taal: haar wezen en haar wetten 
(La langue: son génie et ses lois), dans: Eerste Nederlandse Systematisch Inge- 
vichte Encyclopaedie II (Premiére Encyclopédie néerlandaise établie systéma- 
tiquement II); Amsterdam, 1947, pp. 37—45. What is General Linguistics? 
dans: Lingua I, 1948, pp. 8—24. 

*) Publié par Charles Bally et Albert Séchehaye, avec la collaboration de 
Albert Riedlinger; lére éd., Paris, 1915. 

*) Edward Sapir, Language. An Introduction to the Study of Speech; first 
ed., New York, 1921. 

4) Leonard Bloomfield, Language; first ed., New York, 1933. 

5) Cf. L. L. Hammerich, Les glossématistes danois et leurs méthodes, dans: 
Acta Philologica Scandinavica 21—1 (1950), pp. 1—21 et la discussion qui 
suit entre Paul Diderichsen et L. L. Hammerich, ibid. 21—2 (1952), pp. 
87—104. 
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de leur invention, ingénieux mais au fond a-linguistiques, de méme 
que celui du savant classique hollandais A. W. de Groot 8). 

Si les bases théoriques sont encore si problématiques, il n’est pas 
étonnant que les éditeurs de textes — souvent philologues plutét 
que linguistes — dans leurs éditions et dans leurs considérations 
passent l’un a cdété de l’autre, s’écartent ou se heurtent sans savoir 
exactement oti est la différence d’opinion. Tandis que l’un se perd 
dans l’illusion qu’il doit se changer en appareil photographique pour 
»reproduire exactement” un texte qu’il ne connait pas encore comme 
texte, c.-a-d. comme un ensemble de signes linguistiques, l’autre se 
peine en se demandant jusqu’a quel point il pourra apporter des 
émendations et des conjectures dans un texte qu’il ne connait pas 
davantage comme texte. Comment sortir de ce chaos, sinon dans la 
pratique qui peut toujours présenter des questions spéciales ad hoc, 
du moins en principe? 

Jetons a cet effet maintenant le regard sur la source que chacun 
s’est choisie et s’est mise sous les yeux. Remarquez qu’on vous de- 
mande de jeter un regard sur la source, non pas de lire le texte. En 
effet, il nous faut commencer par regarder la source, comme nous 
sommes tout naturellement forcés de regarder les pierres de l’Ile 
de Paques ou les murs des temples de Maya portant des inscriptions 
dont nous ne savons pas encore les valeurs sémiologiques. En d’autres 
termes: il nous faut commencer par @) examiner aussi complétement 
que possible, la source telle qu’elle se présente a notre ceil observateur, b) 
décrire l’image de la source telle qu’elle est donnée, et c) l’expliquer 
souvent aussi dans sa genése. Ceci est par exemple nécessaire si une 
source a connu beaucoup de péripéties au cours des ages et si nous ne 
pouvons comprendre l'image telle qu’elle est donnée sans en suivre 
Vhistoire. Songeons a ces palimpsestes ot le texte original perce 
encore a travers le texte postérieur, ou aux fragments trés mutilés 
et corrompus. L’éditeur du texte commencera donc son travail par un 
examen codicologique, éventuellement bibliologique trés approfondi 
et trés achevé. Dans le cadre de cet examen il constate entre autres 
choses que dans l’image de la source il y a beaucoup de figures (figu- 
rae) qui sont des signes (signa) le plus souvent des signes linguistiques. 


6) On apprend le mieux sa conception linguistique actuelle dans sa Structu- 
yele Syntaxis (Syntaxe structurale); Den Haag, 1949. 
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Ceci par opposition a d’autres figurae qui sont par exemple des rayures 
et des taches d’encre, des décorations ou des illuminations, ou des 
signaux comme les traits que le lecteur fait souvent sous certains 
mots ou certaines phrases ou en marge en se servant d’un texte. Et ce 
sont ces signa qui ménent ensuite l’éditeur 4 une nouvelle phase dans 
l’exécution de sa tache. 

Celui-ci, sachant désormais qu'il y a des signa parmi les figurae, 
doit établir ensuite 

a) quels signes linguistiques la source contient et 

b) quelles fonctions linguistiques ils ont dans leur rapport mutuel. 

Je dis: établir les fonctions linguistiques, parce que justement 
dans les codex aussi les signes linguistiques, du fait qu’ils sont décorés 
ou enluminés, ont souvent une autre fonction ou du moins une fonc- 
tion accessoire de nature illustrative, esthétique et surtout sociale. 
C’est souvent une tache fort compliquée d’établir les signes linguisti- 
ques et leur fonction. Non pas parce qu’elle exige la connaissance de 
la paléographie, de la paléotypie et de toutes sortes de techniques 
d’analyse. Tout cela va sans dire. Mais l'image de la source présente 
souvent des énigmes sémiologiques, du moins pour les sources dont 
les philologues s’occupent ordinairement. 

En nous bornant un instant aux codex et aux manuscrits, nous 
pouvons partir du principe qu’un texte est écrit normalement 
1) d’une seule main, 

2) en un certain laps de temps nécessaire pour I’écrire, 
3) de la fagon dont se forment la langue et l’écriture, donc 
a) en se servant d’un systéme cohérent d’écriture, 
6) a hauteur constante, a l’intérieur des lignes, 
c) lettre aprés lettre et 
d) mot aprés mot, 
e) d’aprés un systéme déterminé de structure de texte. 

Tout ce qui s’en écarte pose des problémes ”) a l’éditeur d’un texte, 
et quiconque s’est occupé de sources sait quels problémes peuvent 
lui étre posés, méme si l’image de la source a l’air simple. Le plus 
grave, c'est que le philologue est quelquefois obligé de distinguer 
des systémes que souvent, s'il s’occupe de vieilles sources, sa propre 


*) Le lecteur comprendra que les textes en scriptura continua et d’autres 
formes de notation sorties de l’usage ne présentent pas d’écarts. 
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source doit lui apprendre a connaitre. Aussi dirait-on qu'il risque 

de s’engager dans un cercle vicieux dés qu’il renonce A sa naive con- 

naissance pré-scientifique au profit d’un examen théoriquement fondé. 

En attendant c’est justement la tache de l’éditeur d’analyser ces 
problémes. S’il se borne a reproduire le texte, il cesse d’étre philologue 
ou du moins éditeur. Les reproductions ne peuvent avoir d’autre valeur 
que celle de preuves dans le raisonnement analytique ou d’illustra- 
tions du résultat de l’analyse. Le résultat de cette phase de l’examen 
et de l’analyse de l'image du codex doit donc étre que désormais I’ édi- 
teur satt ce que la source contient en matiére de texte distinct. 

C’est ainsi qu’il peut étre arrivé a la conclusion qu’un codex contient : 
a) un texte principal d’un copiste A 
b) suivi d’un petit texte d’un copiste B 

c) et accompagné de corrections et d’additions d’un correcteur C 

d) en outre des additions et des notes d’un lecteur médiéval D 

e) et des notes d’un philologue du dix-septiéme siécle E 

f) de méme que celles de son collégue du dix-neuviéme siécle F; 

g) le tout a distinguer d’un certain nombre de lettres qui n’ont pas 
de fonction linguistique, mais qui font partie des signes au moyen 
desquels les anciens propriétaires et finalement la bibliothéque 
actuelle ont enregistré le codex. 

En outre, il n’est pas exclu qu’a l’intérieur méme des unités A, B, 
C, D, E et F de nature linguistique |’éditeur soit amené a faire de 
nouvelles distinctions. C’est ainsi que le copiste A peut avoir fait son 
texte avec des ratures, des essayages, des variantes, des corrections, 
des remaniements et des additions. Et c’est la tache de l’éditeur de 
suivre et de distinguer toutes ces phases de la naissance du texte. 

Une fois qu’il a passé par tout cela, l’éditeur peut se demander ce 
qu il va éditer. Son édition sera-t-elle un miroir de l’histoire compléte 
du texte? Ou bien la donnera-t-il — pour nous en tenir 4 notre exemple 
théorique — seulement jusqu’au moment oti le copiste A a déposé la 
plume en regardant son travail comme terminé, et ajoutera-t-il, de 
facon nettement distincte, les corrections et les additions du correc- 
teur C? Souvent il y a plusieurs possibilités et pour lui personnelle- 
- ment le choix est bien entendu trés important. Mais nous autres, 
ses collégues philologues, nous aussi sommes tout naturellement 
trés intéressés 4 son choix. Toutefois, du point de vue des problémes 
que pose l’édition du texte nous ne pouvons pas faire valoir des exi- 
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gences de principe. Nous n’avons qu’a attendre le résultat des ré- 
flexions de l’éditeur. Ce qui n’empéche pas que le philologue ne puisse 
avoir des désirs bien fondés. Par exemple celui-ci: 

Si un livre, soit écrit soit imprimé, était voulu comme édition, 
donc destiné au public, la rédaction telle qu’elle était au moment 
ou ,,l’éditeur” 8) regardait l’ouvrage comme terminé, forme toujours 
un tout en soi. Méme dans l’histoire la plus complexe d’un texte, 
le résultat atteint lorsqu’un correcteur déposait sa plume ou qu’un 
imprimeur faisait tourner ses presses définitivement, est toujours vu 
comme un terminus. C’est pourquoi un tel moment mérite aussi 
toute l’attention de l’éditeur du texte, quoiqu’il reste entiérement 
libre, soit dit encore une fois, de décider quel but final il se proposera 
dans son édition aprés son examen de la source et du texte. Mais 
si l’éditeur reste libre de fixer le contenu de son édition, la facon 
dont il soigne cette édition du point de vue linguistique est une chose 
qui regarde la science philologique. Et nous voila arrivés a la troi- 
siéme phase de |’édition d’un texte, celle dont le résultat est observé 
par les autres philologues. Il s’agit 14 de ce qu’on appelle la trans- 
littération. Le principe de la translittération est trés simple. II est 
basé sur le fait que l’@il qui lit ne s’arréte pas aux formes acciden- 
telles des lettres et de leur ordonnance, mais se fixe uniquement sur 
le moment du signe. En effet la forme est en ce cas, de méme que la 
forme de tout autre signe (par exemple d’un mot), sans importance 
sémiologique, comme nous l’a appris De Saussure. Une tradition de 
forme donnée par le hasard, en l’espéce par I’histoire, peut donc étre 
remplacée par toute autre tradition de forme, pourvu que le systéme 
sémiologique qu’elle exprime ne change pas. De 1a vient que nous 
pouvons copier un texte et que nous pouvons remplacer dans un texte 
Vitalique par le romain, 4 condition que nous remplacions dans le 
méme texte le romain par l’italique ou du moins par des caractéres 
non-romains. Un incunable imprimé en caractéres gothiques pourra 
donc étre réimprimé par exemple en Baskerville ou en Lutetia de 
Jan van Krimpen sans que rien ne change dans le texte hors une 
valeur accessoire qui n’est pas d’ordre linguistique. Mais c’est une 
condition sine qua non de la translittération de conserver le systéme 
sémiologique donné. Si donc au moyen ge I’ceil qui lisait interprétait 


*) Dans la plupart des cas ce ne sera pas l’auteur. 
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deux formes comme un seul signe S ou comme un seul signe R, le fait 
que la casse actuelle ne connait pas ici deux formes ne doit pas nous 
porter a distinguer les deux formes dans la translittération destinée a 
une édition moderne du texte. 

Ceci peut paraitre peu péremptoire et faire penser 4 la fameuse 
ergoterie philologique. Mais le principe montrera toute sa valeur 
si nous-l’appliquons au probléme tant débattu de la fagon de rendre U 
et V (Let J; Y et IJ) dans la translittération de textes du moyen age. 
Dans la plupart des textes du moyen 4ge, sinon dans tous, ces diffé- 
rences formelles sont sans importance linguistique °). C’est pourquoi 
on a prétendu souvent que par conséquent on est libre de répartir 
dans la translittération les formes a la maniére du systéme orthogra- 
phique actuel. Toutefois cette solution est essentiellement fautive. 
En effet, cette translittération interpréte phonologiquement deux 
figurae et ajoute donc un signuwm au systeme linguistique donné. C’est 
pourquoi il faut ou bien conserver la répartition qu’on trouve par 
hasard dans sa source, ou bien faire un choix en se servant soit de la 
figura U soit de la figura V avec une double valeur sémiologique 1°). 
Bien entendu, il faut dans les deux cas mentionner dans l’édition que 
le systéme sémiologique employé n’est pas identique au notre. 

Notre étude ne se propose pas d’indiquer toutes les solutions de 
problémes d’édition de textes qu’on peut tirer du principe de la trans- 


®) Cf. pour la différenciation des signes aux XVIe et XVIIe siécles: Ronald 
B. McKerrow, An Introduction to Bibliography for Litterary Students*; 
Oxford, 1928, pp. 154, 310—312; pour la différenciation de Y et IJ aux 
Pays-Bas au XVIe siécle: R. Verdeyen, Colloquia et Dictionariolum Septem 
Linguarum 1; Antwerpen, 1926, pp. XVIII sv. 

10) Ces cas sont donc exactement opposés a ceux de S et de R: 


figurae signa figura signa figura 
st. ATE. 
st ys 


ri 
a 


> 


Yr? 
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littération. Nous nous bornerons a ajouter quelques exemples a titre 
d’illustration. Nous.pourrons donc remplacer dans la translittération 
les traits par des iotas et les iotas par des traits ou par d’autres figu- 
vaé, mais nous n’ajouterons ni ne supprimerons ni trait ni iota dans 
le systéme. Si, comme cela peut arriver dans un codex ou dans un 
incunable, il y a des lettrines alternativement rouges et bleues, est-ce 
que l’éditeur doit les rendre? Cela dépend. Si la couleur différente 
est uniquement une affaire de décoration, il peut la mentionner dans 
une note, car elle est sans importance pour la translittération. Si au 
contraire elle joue un réle dans la structure du texte, il faut la rendre 
de fagon ou d’autre. Parfois le rubricateur a omis de remplir la let- 
trine, mais il y a un caractére qui la représente, disons un p. Que 
doit faire alors l’éditeur? Mais tout simplement ce que fait l’ceil 
qui lit. Il suit les indications du lettre d’attente, qui dans le systéme 
donné dit: Voici la place de la lettrine P. Dans la translittération du 
texte on notera le P comme si dans la source la lettrine était placée 
en effet. 

Maintenant admettons que non seulement la lettrine manque, mais 
la lettre d’attente aussi. Que fait alors l’éditeur? Cette question nous 
méne a la quatriéme et derniére phase de l’édition d’un texte, 
celle de la critique du texte. Probléme fort discuté, fort débattu a 
propos de ce qu’on appelle ]’édition diplomatique. L’éditeur doit-il, 
peut-il faire de la critique de texte? Si oui, de quelle facon? Et dans 
quelle mesure? Pour donner une réponse du point de vue sémiolo- 
gico-linguistique, nous partirons d’un cas ov la translittération semble 
ajouter quelque chose au texte. C’est une coutume a peu prés générale 
de résoudre dans la translittération d’un codex une simple contrac- 
tion comme diligétia ou une suspension comme Jib’; on écrit donc 
diligentia et liber. A juste titre. En effet, de pareille abréviations sont 
dans le systéme d’orthographe donné des graphies ordinaires: qu’un 
copiste ait noté ci ou cum, dans les deux cas le texte contient le mot 
,cum” pour l’ceil qui lit et qui ne résout rien ni ne se sert d’une trans- 
littération, mais qui constate simplement qu’il y a une figura expri- 
mant la valeur sémiologique cwm A la maniére de la langue. La nota- 
tion souvent employée — et qui me semble trés recommandable — ou 
la solution est en italique (diligentia, cum), n’est donc pas basée sur 
un principe sémiologico-linguistique, mais a un caractére purement 
pratique, aussi parce qu’elle permet A l’éditeur d’éviter une notation 
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peu élégante comme he/art pour rendre dans la translittération la 
graphie médiévale h’t en moyen-néerlandais. On n’ajoute donc rien 
au texte, on se sert tout simplement d’un autre systeme d’ortho- 
graphe. 

Mais revenons au cas de la lettrine et de la lettre d’attente qui 
manquent. Nous lisons par exemple dans le texte d’un codex d’Isen- 
grin: 

Incipit t’ci? lib’ 
randi studio loca vis’ sac® solebat 
Cap*a cii socijs b’tiliana suis 
Inccitata p’us septé post nacta sodales 

On n’a pas besoin d’étre un critique expérimenté pour conclure du 
contexte et du blanc dans la colonne qu’une lettrine O manque ici 
et qu'il awrait fallu écrire ,,Orandi’’. Cependant 1’0 n’y est pas et il 
y a donc wne faute a la maniére de la langue. Ceci: ,,A la maniére de la 
langue’’, il faut l’ajouter expressément, puisqu’elle se distingue par 
la de la faute du rubricateur oubliant de remplacer la lettre d’attente 
par la lettrine. Un autre exemple d’une faute qui ne contribue pas a 
fixer le texte a la maniére de la langue, mais qui n’est qu’un détail 
de Vimage de la source, c’est un caractére renversé a Vimpression, 
donc une faute de composition. L’ceil qui lit voit aussi ces fautes-ci, 
mais néanmoins il lit la valeur sémiologique exacte indiquée aussi. 
Dés qu'il s’agit d’une faute 4 la maniére de la langue, I’ceil qui lit 
ht aussi une faute— ce qui n’empéche pas qu'il la corrige presque en 
méme temps a moins qu’il ne la remarque pas. En effet, l’ceil qui lit 
corrige, puisque du fait qu’il lit il est aussi un ceil qui pense. En se 
basant sur le contexte, sans lequel une forme linguistique ne fait pas 
partie du texte, et éventuellement aussi sur d’autres facteurs, il se 
demandera et finalement établira quel doit étre le texte a la maniére 
de la langue. C’est donc aussi la tache de |’éditeur, qui notera la cor- 
rection résultant de ses réflexions. Mais il doit le faire dans son édition 
en dehors du texte, dans une note afin de maintenir le principe de la 
translittération, qui exige de conserver le texte tel qu’il se trouve dans 
la source a la maniére de la langue. 

Le méme principe qui oblige a la critique du texte marque aussi 
les limites de la tache de l’éditeur. La critique du texte basée sur la 
comparaison de diverses rédactions, celle qui peut mener a choisir 
ou a rétablir une meilleure lecon ou méme la le¢on originale, n’entre pas 
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dans le cadre de |’édition du texte. Ce travail-la, qui nous fournit ce 
qu’on appelle une édition critique, est une partie a part de la philologie. 
En principe et en théorie, on peut donc faire une distinction nette 
entre la critique appliquée a l’édition d’un texte et celle qu’on appelle 
philologique. Mais la pratique présente ici de nombreuses difficultés. 
On ne peut les résoudre que par des recherches détaillées d’ordre 
codicologique ou bibliologique et une étude approfondie de I’histoire 
du texte. Car l’édition d’un texte n’est pas chose simple et 1’éditeur 
donnera souvent dans son appareil critique une contribution impor- 
tante a l’histoire du texte, quoique la translittération a cause de sa 
base sémiologico-linguistique n’y tende pas en principe. 

Quand le philologue a noté dans la translittération le dernier signe 
linguistique que sa source lui fournit pour le texte a la maniére de la 
langue et qu'il a fait la derniére correction de l’ceil qui lit, la tache 
de la préparation d’une édition de texte est achevée en principe. Nous ~ 
savons tous que ses soucis ne sont pas finis au méme instant. II] se 
trouve devant une foule de questions d’ordre technique et pratique. 
Va-t-il insérer l’appareil critique de facon distincte dans le texte méme 
ou bien l’ajouter sous forme de notes 1)? Va-t-il reproduire les correc- 
tions et d’autres modifications que la source du texte contient éven- 
tuellement? Si oui, comment? etc. etc. Tout traité d’édition et presque 
chaque exemple pratique nous prouvent combien ces soucis sont 
nombreux. Mais quel que soit leur nombre et quel que soit le temps 
que l’éditeur consacre pour son public, son libraire ou sa propre 
conscience, tant qu’il ne porte pas atteinte au résultat de la trans- 
littération en principe, son ceuvre est achevée au point de vue scien- 
tifique. 

Nous sommes donc arrivés aussi au bout de nos considérations sur 
les principes de l’édition de textes. Mais le caractére spécifique de 
cette partie de la philologie et les exigences particuliéres qu’elle pose 
au philologue motivent et méme nécessitent un épilogue. Pour 
que l’ceil qui lit remplisse la fonction de la pensée critique, le philolo- 
gue-éditeur doit, comme nous l’avons vu, en préparant une édition 
scientifiquement justifiée pénétrer si avant dans le texte qu’il se doit 


4) Pourtant il y a beaucoup d’éditeurs de textes qui ne se rendent pas 
suffisamment compte que pour qu’un texte soit rendu a la maniére de la 
langue, il faut que la succession des mots ne soit pas interrompue par des 
chiffres, des astérisques et toutes sortes de signes diacritiques. 
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et doit a la philologie, une fois sa tache achevée, de mettre son expé- 
rience et ses idées acquises a la disposition du commentaire. Non pas 
le commentaire qui donne l’exégése des faits. Celle-lA a grand besoin 
du concours de plusieurs spécialistes et souvent le philologue doit 
d’abord aux autres plus qu’il ne leur donne. Mais il y a une partie 
du commentaire qui peut étre donnée uniquement par le spécialiste- 
linguiste que le philologue doit étre pour pouvoir préparer une édition 
de texte. C’est la description de la structure d’anciens textes au point 
de vue de la composition syntaxique. Elle demande en effet non seule- 
ment une grande connaissance de la langue ancienne, mais dans bien 
des cas la compréhension, fondée sur la linguistique, des systémes 
sémiologiques. L’emploi d’un des systémes sémiologiques modernes 
dans les éditions de textes, nommé par quelques-uns une ponctuation 
pratique, est au fond la conséquence d’une ignorance inadmissible. 

Il va sans dire que la ponctuation employée dans la source du texte 
est péremptoire pour celle de l’édition. On peut donc bien remplacer 
les figurae primitives par d’autres formes sémiologiques, mais sans 
porter atteinte ni au systéme, ni a son application réelle. Corriger ou 
compléter la ponctuation primitive en se basant sur le systéme que 
la source donne elle-méme, c’est faire une critique de texte déplacée 
dans le texte de l’édition. Indiquer la structure de la phrase et du 
texte au moyen d’un systéme de ponctuation que la source n’a pas, 
c’est faire un commentaire également déplacé dans le texte de 1’édi- 
tion. On prétend souvent que par suite de la ponctuation primitive 
conservée les éditions de textes présenteraient de grandes difficultés 
a plusieurs lecteurs qualifiés de scientifiques. Il me semble que cette 
opinion est juste. Le nombre des spécialistes linguistiques est toujours 
assez réduit parmi les philologues, méme parmi ceux qui ont une 
orientation linguistique. Mais c’est une erreur dangereuse de croire 
qu il est par conséquent permis de se servir de la ponctuation moderne. 
Dans les textes ainsi édités, pourtant souvent destinés a l’usage scien- 
tifique, les rapports et les distinctions qu’on fait contrairement a 
Vhistoire sont plus fréquents que maint philologue ne pense; ainsi 
la voix du passé est fonciérement faussée. Son interprétation d’ail- 
leurs sera encore longtemps, peut-étre toujours discutée. Dans cette 
discussion une édition mélant le texte et le commentaire, méme si la 
ponctuation est tout a fait basée sur les conceptions historiques de la 
linguistique moderne, ne saurait étre autre chose qu’un témoignage 
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individuel. C’est pourquoi seule une édition a base sémiologico-lin- 
guistique peut servir de point de départ a quelque interprétation 
scientifique. Fournir a la philologie ce fondement indispensable, voila 
humble tache des éditeurs de textes qui ont le courage et l’énergie 
de suivre le long chemin de l'étude des sources. Leur riche récompense 
sera une compréhension toujours plus pénétrante des secrets des 
sources et des textes. Et méme en soi les soins donnés a cette tache, 
la découverte ou l’avivage de signes linguistiques qui menacaient de 
s’effacer dans la nuit des Ages, valent l’effort d’une vie mise au service 
de la science. 


Amsterdam W. Gs HELLINGA 
Nota. Je dois la traduction de cet article du hollandais en francais 


a mon beau-pére, M. K.-J. Riemens, docteur és lettres et traducteur- 
juré; je l’en remercie sincérement. 


PHONEMICS AND FUNCTIONAL SEMANTICS 


Summary 


Starting from the assumption of the parallelism of expression and content, 
the present paper is an attempt to show that in a given text the plane of the 
content may be analyzed into a definite number of units, by extending the 
functional criteria, currently employed in phonemics, to the other field of 
linguistic studies. 


1. Lately it has become almost a common-place to say that a number 
of the most important terms used in linguistics are not well-enough 
defined to allow a strictly scientific treatment of the phenomena in- 
volved +). Even the meaning of the pivotal term “word’’ is not 
sufficiently clear to everybody to make superfluous the frequent 
attempts at a new definition *). The linguistic unit most satisfactorily 
and simply defined is the morpheme. Bloomfield gives the following 
definition: A linguistic form which bears no partial phonetic-semantic 
resemblance to any other Sep cil . morpheme *), Thus the mor- 
pheme is the minimum sign every sign, it consists of two planes, 
content and expression. One of these two planes, the expression, has 
been studied extensively from a functional standpoint. The result 
of these studies is very important: they have made clear to us the notion 
“‘phoneme’’. It seems desirable, therefore, to build up functional 
semantics parallel to functional phonetics (phonology, phonemics) £). 
We might tentatively call “‘semes’’ the relevant units of content we 
obtain in this way. 

One difference between phonemes and semes in their relation to 
morphemes is that a morpheme is frequently constituted of more 
than one phoneme, whereas the morphemes consisting of more than 


1) Compare Alan C. Ross, The fundamental definitions of the theory of 
language. Acta Linguistica, IV (1944), p. 101ff. 

2) Compare Knud Togeby, Qu’est-ce qu’un mot? TCL Copenhague, V (1949), 
p. 97ff. 

3) Leonard Bloomfield, Language. New York, 1933, p. 161. 

4) Compare André Martinet, La double articulation linguistique, TCL 
Copenhague, V (1949), p. 30ff. 
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one seme are by far outnumbered by those consisting of only one 
seme. Another difference is that the number of phonemes in a given 
language is limited; we can count them. Conversancy with all of them _ 
is necessary for using the language correctly. But hardly anybody has at 
his disposal all the semes used in his own native tongue. Only in a text 
can we calculate the exact number of semes, not in a language. As a 
result we see that native speakers have a strong tendency to notice a 
difference of content between two synonymous expressions (for example 
two obviously identical terms for one scientific notion), whereas the 
system of the phonemes is so well stabilized that every doubt as to 
the identity of the phonemic make-up of two homonyms is excluded 
(for example bare and bear). Increasing the number of phonemes of 
a language by even one new one means changing its system in a more 
fundamental way than by adding a new seme 5). 

These differences being only quantitative, we can use much the same 
technique for setting up a list of semes as for the identification of 
phonemes. 


2. For the identification of phonemes an important role is played 
by their order in the chain. The position of speech sounds can be easily 
described in terms of “‘before’’, ‘‘after’’, “simultaneous with’ (with 
regard to other speech sounds), or “‘initial’’, “‘final’’ (with regard to the 
utterance or a segment of it). Thus we take into consideration only the 
plane of the expression. 

Similarly, we examine only the content in establishing the order of 
the elements of meaning. Therefore we cannot yet assume that one 
stands for an action, another fora quality, a third one for a substance, 
etc. ; these categories require a functional foundation. On the other hand, 
if we want to study the interrelation of the elements of meaning, we 
have to present them in some way, and moreover in such a way that 
they will have a common denominator. Thus we may decide arbitrarily 
to describe them as concrete substances, i.e. an utterance containing 
the words: 1. man, 2. red, 3. walk, 4. redness, or 5. with, is applicable toa 
situation characterized by a 1. man substance, 2. red substance, 3. 
walking substance, 4. red substance inasmuch as this particular quality 


*) See, however, Louis Hjelmslev, Omkring sprogteoriens grundleg gelse. 
Kgbenhavn, 1943, p. 64f. 
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is concerned, 5. two substances accompanying each other. Such a 
description will be necessary for semes, too; it serves merely practical 
purposes. 

An utterance presents a content in such a way that a number of 
situations in the practical world may correspond to this presentation; 
it selects from all the communicable situations those which have all 
their characteristics in common with the content represented. Let us 
take as an example the Russian sentence soldat (“‘a soldier’’). Suppose 
we tentatively distinguish in this sentence two units of meaning: 
1. “soldier”, 2. “singularity”, i.e. “‘a single individual substance”. If 
we assume that the element “‘soldier’’ selects a number of possible cor- 
responding situations, then the element “singularity” again causes a 
selection among these, but the presence of the characteristic “singular- 

“ity” in the situation is decisive only when it pertains to the char- 
acteristic “‘soldier’’, in other words, when the ‘‘soldier substance” and 
the “‘single individual substance” are one and the same. If we choose 
the element “singularity” as the first moment of selection, we find a 
similar outcome via a different route. We may say that the two elements 
restrict each other, and we call their relation ‘‘mutual determination’. 
We speak of “unilateral determination” in a case like doma goroda, 
“the houses of the town’’, where we can take only doma as the first 
element for the selection. In the sentence soldat student we may first 
assume mutual determination between the constituent elements of con- 
tent. The meaning then is “‘a soldier, who is also a student”’. Secondly 
the relation may be “juxtaposition’’, the situation being characterized 
by both a soldier and a student independently: the meaning then is “a 
soldier and a student’’. Thirdly, the sentence soldat student may mean: 
“the soldier is a student’’. Here the relation between the constituents 
aand bis as follows: 2/ a situation is characterized by a, it is also charac- 
terized by 0. This relation is called “‘predication’’. 

In the example soldat student we have ,,determinative predication’’: 
the characteristic “student” pertains not merely to a situation char- 
acterized by “‘soldat’’, but to this situation only inasfar as the char- 
acteristic itself is concerned. Where this is not the case we may speak 
of a “‘juxtapositional predication”’, e.g. Russian sem’ bed — odin otvet 
(PuSkin) “seven misfortunes — one answer’. : 

To sum up: the position of elements of meaning in the chain of the 
content can be described in terms of ‘‘mutual determination’, “‘uni- 
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lateral determination’, ‘juxtaposition’, ‘“determinative predication”’ 
and ‘‘juxtapositional predication’’. 

We are not yet dealing with the question whether or not the 
order is functionally relevant. After studying the phonemic system of 
English we arrive at the conclusion that in the word hang the order 
of the phonemes is irrelevant. We may say that the three phonemes 
are phonemically without order. Similar things occur on the plane of 
the semes. Thus we may decide for unilateral determination only when 
we are able to show that an interchange of the two elements in the 
chain of the content is reflected in the plane of the expression. But for 
the identification of phonemes and semes the question of functional 
relevance of the order need not concern us at this stage of the analysis. 


3. We have said above that the same technique will do for the fields - 
of both expression and content ®). Our task is now to show that the 
same phenomena occur in both cases. 

Westart from the equation: phonemes: substance of the expression = 
semes: substance of the content. The realization of a phoneme is a 
speech sound, the realization of a seme is its application to reality (inter- 
pretation). The realization of a phoneme is influenced by the phonetic 
context, the realization of a seme by the semantic context. The 
realizations may also fluctuate according to coexisting circumstances 
in the substances: for the sound the condition of the speech organs (for 
example, the speaker chewing gum or smoking a pipe), for the meaning 
the ,,con-situation’’. 

The method used for the identification of phonemes is ‘“‘based on the 
comparison of texts with minimal differences’ ’). The comparison of 
bake it and take it yields the differentiating elements b- and ¢- 7), and — 
the common element -ake it. In the same way the comparison of 
stallion and mare in English yields the relevant elements of meaning 
“male” and “‘female’’, and the common element of meaning “‘horse’’ 8). 

It is impossible to decide, however, whether stallion must be con- 
sidered one seme with a relevant feature “male” or a group of two 


’) The problems in phonemics have been very clearly posed by André 
Martinet in his series of lectures Phonology as functional phonetics. London, 
1949. 

7) André Martinet, op. cié., p. 3. 

8) Louis Hjelmslev, Omkring sprogteoriens grundleggelse, p. 63. 
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semes. From a functional standpoint this is not essential: we can choose 
according to our preference. We find the same problem on the plane of 
the expression : is Russian c one phoneme or two, /ts/? And the Russian 
soft consonants, /p’/ or /pj/? 9). The criterion of simultaneity of the 
relevant features of a phoneme does not solve the problem, since it 
is so hard to know where the realization of one phoneme ends, and the 
other starts. Hjelmslev’s criterion of simplicity 10) does not help us 
much either, because the choice is between a smaller number of pho- 
nemes (or semes) in the chain or in the language a). 

As long as we study phonemes (semes) in the same position in the 
chain, we need not occupy ourselves with the character of the differ- 
ences in the substance. In that case it is sufficient to know that two 
phonemes or semes are functionally different. But as soon as we want 
to establish the identity of two units in different positions, we ought to 
study the relevant features 12). Examples: if the initial explosive k and 
the final implosive k are in complementary distribution, they will be 
realizations of the same phoneme when they turn out to be differ- 
entiated from other phonemes in the same positions by the same 
features. Likewise, we have to assume that the meanings “during” 
and “being, as’ in Russian letom on putesestvoval “during the summer he 
traveled” and studentom on putesestvoval ‘being a student, he traveled’, 
are combinational variations of the same seme ,,marginality’’ 1%), 

Examples of a negative statement, according to the same criteria: 
English ng and h are different phonemes, though in complementary 
distribution, because their relevant features are different. Likewise we 
see that the units of meaning “genitive’”’ and ‘‘second person” are in 
complementary distribution in Russian, but they are nevertheless 
different semes. 

It also happens that two sounds in different positions are objectively 


®) Compare André Martinet, Un ou deux phonémes, Acta Linguistica, I 
(1939), p. 94ff. 

10) Omkring sprogteoriens grundleggelse, p. 11f. 

11) Eli Fischer-Jorgensen, Remarques sur les principes de l’analyse phoné- 
_mique, TCL Copenhague, V, p. 225. 

12) André Martinet, Ou en est la phonologie? Lingua, I, p. 42ff. Roman Ja- 
kobson, On the identification of phonemic entities, TCL Copenhague, V, p. 
205ff. 

18) |, Randstellung’’, see Roman Jakobson, Beitrag zur allgemeinen Kasus- 
febre; TOLP Vi, p. 267: 
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identical, but functionally different. Here again the relevant features 
are decisive. The well-known example is Danish d; for ¢: d (in initio) = 
d : § (between vowels) 14). Similarly, we might observe a same unit of 
meaning ‘‘past”’ in Russian oni ego ubili “they killed him” and on ubit 
ami “‘he has been killed by them“, but a different solution presents itself 
to us by the equation: oni ubivajut ego “they kill him’: ont ubili ego 
, they have killed him’’ (in an active sentence) = on ubit 1m “‘he has 
been killed by them’’: on byl ubit imi “‘he had been killed by them”’ (in 
a passive sentence). 

The notion “‘archiphoneme”’ also has its parallel in functional 
semantics. In Russian we observe neutralization of the opposition 
voiced: voiceless in the position immediately before certain consonants 
and before a pause. In these cases the phonetic # and bare realizations of 
one archiphoneme /P—B/. Likewise, the opposition in Russian between _ 
the semes “genitive” and “dative” is neutralized in combination with 
the semes “‘door’’, expressed by the morpheme dver-, and ‘‘singular’’. 
Objectively we distinguish a genitive in do dveri, and a dative in k dveri, 
but these meanings depend on the context, and represent the same 
functional unit of meaning, which we might call an “‘archiseme’’. In the 
case of the example the phenomenon is usually called ‘“‘syncretism’’ 15), 


4. So far we have considered the planes of expression and content 
separately. Our goal must be to study units where both are equally 
represented. In linguistics such units are commonly called “signs’’. 
The minimum sign is the morpheme. Wherever a border between 
phonemes coincides in the text with a border between semes, we speak 
of a morpheme border. A morpheme is the smallest segment between 
two such coinciding borders. In this way we find for every utterance 
two chains of morphemes. For it must be noted that the order of the 
morphemes considered from the point of view of the content, is not 
identical with their order considered from the point of view of the 
expression. 

Already at this stage of the analysis we are able to outline some 

4) Roman Jakobson, On the identification of phonemic entities, TCL 


Copenhague, V, p. 211. Ditferent: André Martinet, La phonologie du mot en 
danois, BSL, XX XVIII, 2 (1937). 


15) It is even possible to find types of archisemes similar to the types of 


archiphonemes distinguished by A. Martinet, Neutralisation et archiphonéme, 
ICLP, VI (1936), p. 55. 
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types of morpheme groups. Firstly those based on criteria of expression 
only. For example, the Russian accent has a distinctive function 
(/dama/ “lady’’: /dama/ “‘houses’’), but at the same time it divides 
the chain of the expression into sections, each marked by a peak. 
These accent units do not coincide with words. Secondly, the more- 
dimensional character of the chain of the content allows a similar 
procedure. Thirdly, we have the units based on facts of both content 
and expression, and these are for us the most important ones. If two 
morphemes, whenever they have in the chain of the content the same 
position with respect to each other, always are in immediate contact in 
the chain of the expression, they form a kind of unit. And if we repeat 
this procedure several times, starting from this kind of unit and from 
other morphemes, we shall find in the end a maximum unit of this type, 
which is almost identical with what is usually termed a “‘word’’. If we 
do the same in reversed order, going from expression to content, we 
may find again another maximum unit, generally less favored. 


5. Usually an utterance consists of more than just a number of mor- 
phemes. Before going into this subject it is necessary to examine the 
question of terminology. To Bloomfield a ‘‘morpheme”’ is a kind of 
meaningful form, to us it is a sign, in which expression and content are 
equally represented. This is a negligeable difference, the more so as in 
practice we always do start from the expression as providing us with 
immediate data. Therefore the term “‘morpheme’’ need not cause 
ambiguity. In a morpheme we distinguish its phonemic make-up 
(analyzed into phonemes) and its semic make-up (analyzed into semes). 
Bloomfield has terms only for the phonemes and for the semic make-up 
(‘‘the meaning of a morpheme is a sememe’’ 1), but not for the phonemic 
make-up or the semes. 

Bloomfield says: “Since every complex form is made up entirely 
of morphemes, a complete list of morphemes would account for all 
the phonetic forms of the language. The total stock of morphemes in a 
language is its lexicon. However,.... every utterance contains some 
significant features that are not accounted for by the lexicon”’ 16), 
“Features of grammatical arrangement’’ are the distinctive features 
of expression which an utterance contains besides the morphemes. 


16) Language. New York, 1933. p. 162. 
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For his ,,meaningful arrangements’’ he uses terms which are parallel 
to the set used for the “‘lexicon’’: taxeme : tagmeme : episememe = 
phoneme : morpheme : sememe. ‘‘A simple feature of grammatical 
arrangement is a grammatical feature or taxeme. A taxeme is in grammar 
what a phoneme is in the lexicon — namely, the smallest unit of form. 
Like a phoneme, a taxeme, taken by itself, in the abstract, is meaning- 
less. Just as combinations of phonemes, or, less commonly, single 
phonemes, occur as actual lexical signs (phonetic forms), so combina- 
tions of taxemes, or, quite frequently, single taxemes, occur as con- 
ventional grammatical arrangements, tactic forms. A phonetic form 
with its meaning is a linguistic form; a tactic form with its meaning is 
a grammatical form. When we have occasion to contrast the purely 
lexical character of a linguistic form with the habits of arrangement to 
which it is subject, we shall speak of it as a lexical form. In the case of 
lexical forms, we have defined the smallest meaningful units as mor- 
phemes, and their meanings as sememes; in the same way, the smallest 
meaningful units of grammatical form may be spoken of as tagmemes, 
and their meanings as episememes’’1"). In this set there is again no 
term for the distinctive features of content outside the morphemes. 
That is the reason why we need one more term. A very elucidating 
thing in Bloomfield’s terminology is the prefix epi-; this leads us to the 
terms “epiphoneme”’ and ‘“‘episeme’’, leaving ‘‘taxeme”’ to the use it 
has in Bloomfield’s book. To us a feature of grammatical arrangement 
(for example, the order of the words in a sentence) is an epiphoneme 
only when it conveys some meaning (see below); according to 
Bloomfield, as we understand him, every feature of order helps con- 
stituting a tagmeme and, consequently, may be called a taxeme. In 
other words, we prefer to exclude from our description the features 
based merely on habit, not denying their importance, but considering 
them secondary to the functionally relevant features. We may keep 
the term “‘tagmeme”’ (instead of “epimorpheme’’), for the deviation 
from Bloomfield’s notion is present in -morpheme anyhow. 

For the sake of convenience we comprise under ‘‘morphemic alter- 
nants” both variations (as to expression or content) of morphemes, and 
complementarily distributed synonymous *8) or homonymous morphe- 
mes. Otherwise the definition of “morpheme” would not allow us to treat 

17) Op. cit., p. 166. 

18) Bloomfield’s ‘‘suppletive’’ alternants, op. cit., p. 215. 
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simultaneously the Russian endings -ov and -ej, ‘‘genitive plural’, 
because there is no phonetic resemblance; and semantic resemblance 
may give rise to controversies, particularly where one of the alternants 
has a zero meaning. 

Two variants of a morpheme, e.g. English man and men, may each 
have both an epiphoneme and an episeme corresponding to the other. 
They contain in themselves a tagmeme. In accordance with Bloomfield 
we use the term epiphoneme, etc., of ‘“‘modification”’ 1%). 

In other cases the choice of a morphemic alternant is conditioned 
by a feature outside this morpheme: the variation is restricted to the 
expression or the content of the morpheme. We distinguish: 1. phonem- 
ic alternations of morphemes, e.g. Russian sid(-et’) ‘“‘to sit’’: s¢z(-u) 
“T sit”; rot(-zero) ‘‘mouth” : rt(-y) “mouths’’; 2. semic alternations of 
morphemes, e.g. Russian xleb(-a) ‘‘corn-crops, cereals’ : xleb(-y) 
“loaves of bread”’ (-a and -y are suffixes for the nominative plural). 

As a special case we mention the alternation with a zero form: 
1. zero expression, e.g. Russian (vyn’-)zero ‘“‘take out (imperative)’”’, 
compared with (id-)i ‘go (imperat.)’”; 2. zero content, e.g. (z/-)o7 
(mal’tik) ‘‘bad boy’’, where -oj has lost the semes “‘masculine’’, “‘no- 
minative’’, ‘singular’, present in (z/-)oj “a bad one”’. 

In cases where a feature of content has always a zero expression 
(e.g. “imperative”’ or “‘singular’’), the feature of content plus the zero 
expression might be thought to constitute a morpheme. It is better, 
however, to ascribe this meaning to a contextual semic variant, oc- 
curring in zero position. Conversely, in the hypothetical case of a prep- 
osition having the noun always with a certain ending and this ending 
only occurring after this preposition, we had better not split up the 
noun into a stem and an ending, but consider the whole form as a con- 
textual phonemic variant. 

As long as the morphemic alternants in the expression can be de- 
scribed in terms of expression (for example, in Russian, we can exactly 
enumerate the final phonemes of masculine stem-morphemes after 
which the suffix-morpheme for genitive plural will be -e7 instead of 
-ov) we are interested in them only because phonemes happen to be 
functionally relevant elements. The same can be said about semes 


4 


alternating according to the semic context (e.g. 2/0] mal tik, see above). 


19) Op. cit., p. 163. 
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But if the use of alternants cannot be described in terms pertaining to 
the same plane, we must try to make clear the morphological condi- 
tions. We take as an example the Russian morphemic alternants 
-a :~y, “nominative plural’’. The plural of gorod, ‘‘city’’, is exclusively 
gorod-a, the plural of teatr, ‘‘theatre’’ teatr-y. But with some substan- 
tives both can be used; then the choice of -a or ~y is sometimes reflected 
by a feature of content. In a pair like xleb-a : xleb-y (see above) the 
choice between two alternations in the expression of one morpheme 
(-a, ~y) indicates which of two alternations in the content are pertinent 
for a second morpheme (‘‘cereals’’, “loaves’’). The same example seen 
from a different angle, can serve as an example of the reverse phe- 
nomenon. Here, as in the other examples of -a, ~y, an epiphoneme of 
choice plus an episeme of choice constitute a tagmeme ?°), 

Another epiphoneme in Russian is the word-accent. We compare 
sred-u “milieu, acc. sing.”’ and sréd-u ‘“‘Wednesday, acc. sing.’’: here an 
episeme of choice corresponds to the epiphoneme of accent (in other 
cases, e.g. the nominative sred-d, the opposition between the two semes 
is neutralized: we have an archiseme with two promiscuously used 
realizations). In a case like Russian trav-y “grass, gen. sing.’”’ and 
trdv-y “‘grasses, nom. plural’”’, the accent does not distinguish between 
two morphemic alternants, but between two independent (homonymous) 
morphemes -y. Therefore we cannot speak of an episeme of choice. 

Going on, we find epiphonemes of modulation 21) (intonation), 
stress (the place of the peak of the sentence intonation), order #4) ;and, 
accordingly, episemes of modulation (e.g. interrogation), stress (em- 
phasis), order. It goes without saying that an epiphoneme of order may 
correspond to an episeme of stress, etc. 


6. When we have set up the lists of phonemes and semes, epipho- 
nemes and episemes, our description of a language is not yet complete. 
We shall have to look for additional categories of linguistic elements. 
We are able to classify phonemes according to their relevant features, 
and in this way it is possible to arrive at a structure of the phonemic 
system. But for the semes such a procedure is much less promising: in 
the majority of cases an analysis into relevant features is impossible. 

*®) Bloomfield’s feature of grammatical arrangement “selection” is some- 


thing fundamentally different. See Language, p. 164. 
21) Bloomfield, ibid. 
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Another natural criterion for a classification of linguistic entities 
seems to be their ability to appear in various positions in the chain. 
But taken as a decisive criterion the question whether a given element 
may, cannot, or must be combined with another element in the chain, 
does not lead us anywhere. For this purpose our analysis would 
require the whole material of the language. To be sure, we can eliminate 
as much as possible the danger of lack of knowledge by studying our 
own native language, or by invoking the help of a native speaker for the 
analysis of a foreign language ; and we can try our best not to overlook a 
single detail. But among the utterances thus collected, a good deal will 
be dialectal, or poetical. Must we exclude these? And then, where can 
we trace a border-line between the modern standard and an older period 
of the language, contributing to our collection through a literature still 
understood and appreciated at the present time? There are still other 
difficulties: while studying Russian syntax, it has often occurred to us 
that Russian writers make mistakes against the rules of grammar. Thus 
many an educated Russian would object against the sentence: proxodja 
cerez zalu, ej vstretilsja lake] ‘“walking down the room, a servant met 
her’, although it has been taken from Lermontov, one of the most 
authoritative writers. And we can find similar examples all through 
Russian literature. Unfortunately, as we have to keep away from norm- 
ative rules, we are unable to decide whether the grammarian’s or the 
writer’s testimony is more convincing. And even if we solve all these 
problems satisfactorily, we do not reach our goal, as the following 
hypothetical case will show. An adjective a (meaning ‘‘wooden’’) is 
incompatible with a suffix 6 (denoting a ‘“‘temporary quality’). The 
element a has this characteristic in common with a large number of 
adjectives. If we consider this a “formal’’ characteristic, and group 
these adjectives together, the whole ‘“‘category”’ will turn out to have a 
feature of meaning common to all members: ‘‘made out of a certain 
material’. But then we are doing a dangerous thing: the fact that no 
object is alternately made out of wood and metal is attributed by us 
to the particular structure of a language. 

From a functional standpoint, possibility of combination is irrelevant 
unless it is reflected on the other plane, or marks the utterance itself. 
We take up again the example from the preceding paragraph. If by all 
means we insist on combining a and b, the consequence will be that the 
adjective gets a figurative sense. This is merely a contextual variant 
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of the normal meaning ‘‘wooden’’. Likewise, the fact that a verb must, 
may, or cannot combine with a direct object, is functionally not a 
criterion for a classification. 

Finally, we shall briefly examine functionally relevant combinations 
of morphemes, phonemes and semes. 

The example dealt with in the preceding section may serve us 
again: the Russian nominative plural endings -a and -y. Sometimes 
the ending -a@ marks the normal form, as compared with an 
“abnormal’’, “‘dialectal’’, ‘“‘archaic’’, etc., way of speaking. The 
variations in the expression do not pertain, then, to the content, but to 
the utterance itself and to the circumstances in which it was used. 
We cannot say that the normal form, e.g. dom-a “‘houses’’, contains an 
epiphoneme of choice, but we had better consider the archaic form dom-y 
a substitute for the form dom-a. We may say that dom-y contains 
a “‘substitutive epiphoneme”’ of choice. 

The word-accent in Russian is not an epiphoneme when it does not 
correspond to an episeme, e.g. stdtuja ‘“‘statue’’. But it is a substitutive 
epiphoneme in statija. 

In the same way we find a substitutive epiphoneme of modification 
in the English pronunciation /wajnd/ “wind, stream of air’’. The same 
applies to the other epiphonemes, appearing as substitutions. 


7. Until recently in English there existed no word with initial m-. 
We might say that this combination was impossible. But suddenly the 
word shmoo appeared. Must we conclude that the structure of the Eng- 
lish language changed at that moment? Certainly not. To be sure, we 
find this uncommon combination of phonemes reflected in the content: 
the word shmoo has, besides its concrete meaning, doubtlessly a certain 
connotation. But a connotation will be relevant only when there exists 
an otherwise identical seme, or group of semes, without it. Therefore 
we conclude that the absence of the combination sm- was accidental. 
We have thus a criterion to distinguish between Eli Fischer- Jorgen- 
sen’s “‘lacunes dues aux régles sur la distribution” and “‘acunes for- 
tuites” **). We have the latter in the preceding example; the former 
appears in the case of Russian /ki/ (with a hard k). This combination 


*?) Remarques sur les principes de l’analyse phonémique, TCL Copenhague, 
Vor p230, 
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connotes “‘peripheral’’ forms (it occurs in interjections and words of 
foreign origin). We can make words with this combination more ge- 
nuinely Russian by simply substituting a soft k for the hard one: so we 
have pairs like /kis-kis/ : /Kis-kis/ and /kirgizi/ : /kirgizi/. The hard /k/ 
before an /i/ is in every instance felt as a stylistic variation of the soft 
/K/, or, in other words, the combination /ki/ points necessarily at a 
substitutive epiphoneme of modulation. 

In the above given example from Lermontov: proxodja éerez zalu, 
ej ustretilsja lakej, we observe that the group of semes corresponding to 
proxodja ‘“passing”’ and the group of semes corresponding to e7 ‘“‘to her’, 
combined in the order as meant by Lermontoy, necessarily points to a 
substitutive episeme of order to a speaker of modern standard Russian. 

In this way the criterion of combination may be a basis for a classi- 
fication of linguistic entities. We arrive at a more concise description 
if we regard a mistake as a special type of substitution, e.g. gorod-y 
is a wrong form; nevertheless a foreigner might say it. 

Consequently, doubts whether or not a given form occurs in a 
language, do not impede an analysis of the system, nor does the problem 
whether the absence of a construction (like ‘intransitive’? verb + ob- 
ject) is due to the facts of the practical world or to the language system. 


Borssenburghstraat 12 CARL EBELING 
Amsterdam 


THE STUDY OF WORDCLASSES IN JAVANESE 


Summary 


For the solution of the problem of wordclasses it is necessary to distinguish 
carefully between word and word-moment or morpheme. Study of wordclasses 
and morphological categories means an investigation of the word-corres- 
pondences of form c.q. valence with meaning, as is illustrated by the pattern 
of Javanese adjectives. 


1. Introduction 


How to distinguish word-classes is one of the oldest linguistic prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, one can hardly say that a generally accepted — 
conclusion has been reached. While on the one hand one never fails 
to find scholars trying to draw up systems which lack the failings of 
the classical classification, others again, understandably but unduly 
pessimistic, have come to consider the question as being as insoluble 
as the problem of squaring the circle 4). 

When tackling this problem — and indeed many other fundamental 
questions as well — it is to De Saussure and Sapir that we have 
to turn to find the insight needed for its definitive solution. This 
applies in spite of the fact that both linguists only devoted passing 
attention to the problems of word-classes. As to De Saussure, he 
realized that the first point to be dealt with in this matter is, whether 
the usual classification is based on synchronic linguistic reality, or 
has merely been imposed upon language from without, and therefore 
lies outside the domain of language *). Some years later Sapir wrote 
the revolutionary words, with which there was by no means general 
agreement at the time *): no logical scheme of the parts of speech 


1) H. Jensen, Das Problem der Wortarten, eine principielle Betrachtung, 
Zeitschrift fiir Phonetik und allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft III, 1949, Ps LO: 
A similar pessimism is already expressed by H. Paul (Prinzipien der Sprach- 
geschichte, 1920, p. 352), by Bloomfield (Language 1933, p. 196) and Krui- 
zinga (Het Nederlands van nu, (= Dutch to-day), 1951, p. 86). 

*) F. de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale, 1915, p. 157. 

*) Jespersen was of the opinion that Sapir’s views went too far; like 
Hjelmslev (Principes de linguistique générale, 1928, p. 30—31), and in fact 
many others, he thought the old pattern, with some, relatively inessential, 
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— their number, nature and necessary confines has its own scheme. 
Everything depends on the formal demarcations which it recognizes 4). 

A problem closely connected with the question put by De Saussure 
is whether the arrangement of a language’s vocabulary in word-classes 
is of universal occurrence, because it derives directly from the nature 
of human language, or is only contingent. Or, to express it with greater 
brevity according to Reichling’s terminology °), whether we are dealing 
with a linguistic or a grammatical phenomenon. 

In the past this question was answered with little hesitation: 
the traditional classification, with or without slight modifications, 
was universally valid. There followed a period marked by greater 
caution and critical study, although one did not go to such lengths as 
Schleicher, whose conclusion — as a matter of fact due to rather un- 
sound arguments — was that only in the Indo Germanic languages 
could noun and verb be clearly distinguished °). Until recently many 
scholars assumed that a nominal and a verbal category is met with 
everywhere *). This is very seldom questioned 8). 


modifications, could be retained as a generally valid classification (Philosophy 
of Grammar, 1924, p. 91). He says nothing on De Saussure’s remark in the 
Cours de linguistique générale in his unappreciative review of 1916, which 
in 1933 he still thought worthy of a place in his volume of studies Linguistica, 
collected papers in German, French and English, p. 109—115. 

Sapir’s words were for the first time accepted by Hjelmslev (o.c. p. 30), 
who rightly adds that one should not conclude from them that there is no 
room for a general grammar. The mistake that was, however, made time and 
again was to assume the universal character of certain word-classes on quite 
insufficient empirical grounds, and without clearly realizing the nature of 
its problem such as it is from the linguistic point of view. 

4) Edward Sapir, Language, 1921, p. 125. 

5) A. J. B. N. Reichling, De taal, haar wezen en haar wetten (= Language, 
its nature and laws), Eerste Nederlandse Systematische Encyclopaedie II, 
1947, p. 44. 

6) A. Schleicher, Die Unterscheidung von Nomen und Verbum, Abhand- 
lungen d. Sachsische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft, 10, p. 497 sqq., See the 
criticism of this exposé in J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, 1920, 

sO: 
4 7) A. Meillet, Sur les caractéres du verbe, 1920. reprinted in Linguistique 
historique et linguistique générale, 1948, p. 175. J. Vendryes, Le Langage, 
1921, p. 158. 

8) A. Martinet, Réflexions sur le probléme de l’opposition verbo-nominale, 
Grammaire et Psychologie, numéro special du Journal de Psychologie, 1950, 

21 
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In general there appear to be two methods for studying the univer- 
sality of a certain category. One may start with one language and 
demonstrate how the absence of a certain rule or category as it were 
destroys that language, i.e. prevents it from functioning as a means 
of communication °). If this happens, then the phenomenon in question 
may be considered a requisite for language in general, and one may 
there a priori assume its presence in every language. 

In addition there is a more elaborate method: comparative linguis- 
tics. If the phenomenon were to be present in all languages, then one 
would be justified in deducing its universality at least in the languages 
now in use; even then it would not yet be absolutely certain that the 
phenomenon is a requisite for human language in general. 

It cannot be said that an attempt has ever been made to prove 
universality by either method. One has merely assumed it. 


We are not in the first place interested in answering the question — 


whether or not certain categories are of universal occurrence. It does” 


not seem possible to us that this question could be satisfactorily 
answered at present. Bearing in mind De Saussure’s dictum, and 
accepting Sapir’s hypothesis that each language has its own system, 
we have only attempted to find out the situation as regard word-classes 
in one phase of one particular language, viz. modern standard Javanese. 
This attempt may have its value not only for a knowledge of Javanese, 
but also for linguistic theory, especially as it has been denied that 
the language in question possesses certain categories 1°), 

Being convinced of the justness of Paul’s well-known saying, that 
in every statement of fact certain points of view consciously or un- 


p. 97: A notre connaissance aucune définition du langage n’implique obliga- 
toirement l’existence de cette opposition (du verb et du nom). 

A. J. B. N. Reichling, What is general linguistics, Lingua I, 1, plz 
The fixed order of speech sounds in a word is a universal linguistic phenome- 
non, conjunctions or verbs are not. 

De Groot en Reichling assume that all languages distinguish interjections. 
(Actes du sixiéme congrés international des linguistes, 1949, p. 136). 

*) A. J. B. N. Reichling, Lingua I, 1, p. 17. 

10) T. Roorda, Javaansche grammatica, 1855, p. 109—110; C. Poensen, 
Grammatica der Javaansche taal, 1897, p. 242, p. 278; H. N. Kiliaan, Javaan- 
sche spraakkunst, 1919, p. 117; M. Prijohoetomo, Javaansche Spraakkunst, 
1937, p. 137. Walbeehm appears to have had a better insight in the matter 
(De woorden als zindelen in het Javaansch, 1897), although he refrains from 
general observations. 
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consciously play their part 1!), we shall have clearly to define our 
premisses before describing some of the results achieved. The problem, 
which we have limited to the question what classification according 
to word-classes is in force in one particular language, can only be 
tackled successfully by careful empirical research based on equally 
carefully considered premisses. 


2. Premisses 


It is clear that whoever puts the question whether word-classes are 
to be distinguished in a certain language has already assumed that 
there exist units in that language which rightly may be called words. 
We agree with Sapir, Gardiner, Biihler, Reichling, De Groot and others, 
that every language is a Zwetklassiges System (to use Biihler’s term 1°)) 
of words and sentences. We also accept Reichling’s definition of the 

word, as it occurs in his article in the Ensie from which we have 

»already quoted 3%), and which runs as follows: (A word is) a con- 
struct in language (= Dutch: taalbouwsel) which is capable of being 
isolated, which bears a meaning, and which is completely determined 
as to the sequence and place of its constituent sounds and which is 
used in speech for referring to ‘things’ (= Dutch: zaken). 

Words and sentences are linguistic categories. Without assuming 
these two correlated entities no single instance of speech in any 
language can be explained. The word is a sign, as was already realized 
by De Saussure and many others after him, i.e. a unit of a certain 
observable form, attached to a certain insensible quality, the meaning. 
What Jakobson said of ‘every linguistic unit’ does indeed apply to 
the word, namely that is ‘bipartite and involves both aspects — one 
sensible and the other intelligible, or in other words, both the signans 
‘signifier’ (Saussure’s signifiant) and the signatum ‘signified’ (signifié). 
These two constituents of a linguistic sign (and of a sign in general) 
necessarily suppose and require each other’ ™). 

This is not the occasion to build up an argument to demonstrate 
incontrovertibly that the word is universal, particularly as this has 


11) H. Paul, o.c. p. 5. 
13): K. Bihler, Sprachtheorie, 1934, p. 72. 


18)p, 39. 
14) R. Jakobson, Actes du sixiéme congrés international des linguistes, 


1949, p. 6. 
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already in essence been done elsewhere. In the first place we may refer 
to the great study by Reichling 15), which, having been written in 
Dutch, to the detriment of the general theory of language, has not 
attained the international recognition it deserves. There are, though, 
a few points we have to stress in connection with our subject. 

In the first place the term ‘linguistic unit’ should, in our opinion, 
be used much more sparingly than has often been done so far. In 
particular many linguists in the United States, following Bloomfield 1°), 
injustifiably apply it to the morpheme. Basing themselves upon 
Bloomfield’s definition 1”), they tried to achieve a kind of formal 
definition of the ‘utterance’ in morpheme-sequences, primarily ac- 
cording to distribution. Such studies reached their climax, in a sense, 
in the great work by Zellig S. Harris 18), who greatly contributed to 
the development of this type of analysis #®). Although a few years _ 
ago *°) we thought it had to be admitted that this morpheme-analysis 
meant a great advance in linguistics, we now hold a contrary opinion. 
This change in our theoretical opinions has been caused just by 
our purely empirical morphological research in recent years. The 
facts force us to the opinion that the morpheme, in contradistinction 
to the word, is not a linguistic unit. It is merely a moment in a word. 
The morpheme only has meaning via a word. Reichling had already 
reached this conclusion almost twenty years ago ”!). 


1°) Het woord, een studie omtrent de grondslag van taal en taalgebruik, 
(= The words, a study on the basis of language and speech) Nijmegen 1935. 

18) L. Bloomfield, Language, 1933, p. 158 sqq. 

™) A linguistic form (=a phenotic form which has a meaning) which 
bears no partial phonetic-semantic resemblance to any other form, is a simple 
form or morpheme, Language, p. 161. 

18) Zellig S. Harris, Methods in structural linguistics, 1952. 

*) Meanwhile Harris’s concept of the morpheme differs somewhat from 
Bloomfield’s, but not in principle. Objections to this type of morpheme-analysis 
are now also being raised by American scholars, be it still with some hesitation. 
See Eugene A. Nida, The Identification of Morphemes, Language 24, 4 (1948) 
p. 414, who nevertheless also took Bloomfield’s concept of the morpheme as 
basis for his handbook on morphology (Morphology, the descriptive analysis 
of words, 2e impression, 1948). 

*°) The structure of the Javanese morpheme, Lingua II, 3 (1950), p. 251. 

*1) Reichling reached this conclusion in 1935. See Het woord, Chap. 8, 
and particularly the paragraph: Hebben affix en uitgangen betekenis? 
See p. 347 of that section. 
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If, for example, one should wish to determine the meaning of the 
morpheme -an, which occurs so frequently in Javanese, without taking 
into account the word in which this -an features, one will never acquire 
an insight into the system existing here. -A” in a word like gampanan, 
‘easily accepting everything, making few demands’ (as a character 
trait), which is based on gampan, ‘easy’, can not be morphologically 
compared with -an in lunguhan, ‘sitting somewhere for pleasure’, 
which is based on the verb lunguh, ‘to sit’, or with -an in gununan, 
‘a mound or hillock’, which is derived from gunun, ‘mountain’. Gam- 
pan : gampanan is an opposition belonging to the system of Javanese 
adjectives, lunguh : lunguhan has its place in the system of Javanese 
verbs, and gunun : gununan are two Javanese substantives main- 
taining a categoric relationship which is only met with within the 
system of the substantives. Only if one takes into account the word 
in which this -an features as a moment, and its categoric relationship 
to the monomorphemic word occurring as basic morpheme in the 
polymorphemic word, can one state anything about the meaning of 
this -an that is linguistically relevant. So there is not one morpheme 
-an, although this would be one’s conclusion if one took into account 
the formal features only, but one has to distinguish between several 
elements -an which differ synchronically. Analogous in principle *“) 
with these Jav. -an words are the English words ending in -age, which 
have been discussed by Bolinger in his article in Word **), to which 
we shall refer again several times. If one surveys this series of -age 
words, there can be no doubt that here also one must distinguish 
the word-class to which the word belongs that serves as basic mor- 
pheme in the polymorphemic -age words. Voltage, amperage, wattage 
and mileage, which are based on English substantives, should be 
distinguished from e.g. steerage, which is based on a verb. Only when 
this distinction is made (or others according to the same principle, 
if necessary), can the system governing these words come to light. 
Morphologically speaking there are, in fact, several morphemes -age. 


214) The only difference with the Javanese -an example is the fact that the 
_-age words discussed here are all English substantives, while the Javanese 
-an words belong to various wordclasses. Of course this is structurally an 
important difference, but for the question of principle which concerns us 
here the difference is irrelevant. 

22) Dwight L. Bolinger, Rime, assonance and morpheme analysis, Word 6, 


2 (1950), p. 123.- 
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This distinction between various types of -age words is thus by no 
means arbitrary, as Bolinger apparently thinks — witness his reaction 
to a similar suggestion, put forward by Householder **). 

If one ignores this distinction between various -age words (possibly 
there are more types than two; this we must leave to experts on 
English to decide), then it becomes quite true that ‘it is impossible 
to assign it (i.e. the -age suffix-morpheme) a logical meaning broad 
enough to include all that needs to be included without including 
too much’ *). It is impossible, but also undesirable, as it would mean 
violating the structure of the language. According to the same reason- 
ing, it would be incorrect to assign a place in either group of -age 
words to the word nonage. By only paying attention to the outward 
form, and not to its meaning, one opens the door to all kinds of analyses 
which will be far from ‘helping us understand certain features of lin- 
guistic realities’ *°). 

In linguistic structure there is, therefore, an essential difference 
between the word, with its capacity of being isolated and its inde- 
pendence of meaning, and the morpheme. One glosses over this 
difference if one calls both linguistic units. Only the word may fitly 
be thus designated. In grammatical publications dealing with Indo- 
nesian languages the ignoring of this difference between the word 
and the basic morpheme (or, as one generally calls it in Indonesian 
linguistics: the root word) **) has been fatal for the study of the dis- 
tinction between word-classes. Attention is generally drawn to cases 
such as Malay tidur, ‘to sleep’, which is not distinguished from the 
morpheme édur- in e.g. the word tiduria, ‘sleep; his sleep’ ”). The next 

#3) Bolinger, o.c. p. 123. 

4) Bolinger, o.c. p. 123. 

*») These are Martinet’s words (Word, 5, 31 (1949)), approvingly quoted 
by Bolinger, o.c. p. 136. 

*®) Gonda, criticising the term root-morpheme, used by me after the 
example of Tubetzkoy, says just the reverse. He considers it an advantage 
that the term stem (grondwoord) denotes words as well as dependent mor- 
phemes (J. Gonda, Over Indonesische werkwoordsvormen (II), Bijdragen tot 
de Taal,- Land- en Volkenkunde 105, 4 (1949) p. 400—401, footnote). 

*7) Thus e.g. Gonda (Prolegomena der woordsoorten in Indonesische talen, 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land en Volkenkunde 105, 2—3 (1949) p. 289). 
Sommerfelt in his study of Aranta, also makes no distinction between word 


and word-element (A. Sommerfelt, La Langue et la société, 1938, Chap. 
IV—VI). 
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step is to give both ‘to sleep’ and ‘sleep’ as translations of tédur, and 
this in turn leads to the conclusion that the Malay language lacks 
the distinction between nouns and verbs, or at any rate that words 
of this type are ambivalent. However, as soon as one enquires in what 
polymorphemic words this ¢idur can act as basic morpheme, and fur- 
ther what is the syntactic valence of tidur, one discovers that on the 
one hand this word joins up with a group of other words which may 
be called verbs in Malay, and on the other hand differs from the words 
one may call Malay substantives. Tidur has its place in the verbal 
system, while tzdurfia, a substantive (and not a verb) because of the 
transposition of tidur by means of the morpheme -fa, fits into the 
category of substantives of the type of ovanfia, ‘the people’. 

While the word proves its unity by its capacity for being isolated, 
the morpheme lacks this characteristic, although simple cases, which 
are for that reason always taken as starting-points in morphemic 
analyses (type: Du. koningin, Eng. highness) give the impression that 
the morpheme also is capably of isolated occurrence. 

This does not mean that one should not distinguish the morpheme 
within the word. It is undoubtedly worth while to distinguish the 
polymorphemic word from the monomorphemic, for, formally as 
well as semantically, the polymorphemic word shows a special struc- 
ture in contrast to the monomorphemic. While the monomorphemic 
word has a phonemic form which, as a whole and without any differ- 
entiation, is correlated with a certain meaning, the polymorphemic 
word always has a particular feature of its phonemic form in a con- 
stant relationship to a particular feature of its overall meaning. We 
purposely use the term ‘feature’, also as applied to phonemic form, 
in stead of the term ‘part of the series of phonemes’, because it is by 
no means necessary that one should always be able to indicate one 
particular part of the phonemic form as being related to a feature of 
the word’s meaning. One need only consider cases of the type of Eng. 
sing : sang, which have always been such a problem precisely for the 
American linguist, who consider the morpheme to be a unit, separate 

and distinct from the word ?8). Actually it is only a pseudo-problem, 


28) Bernard Bloch, English verb inflection, Language 23, 399—418. In 
this article Bloch reaches the conclusion that in the Eng. words showed and 
shown the basic morphemes of both words should be considered as distinct 
from one another, because the suffix-morphemes -d and -n should be considered 
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brought forth by a faulty insight into the nature of the morpheme. 

Now morphology has as its object in the first place the study of 
these regular correspondences between features of form and features 
of meaning; but there is another type of correspondence as well, 
which also comes under the heading of morphology. These correspon- 
dences may, or may not occur beside the above-mentioned correlations 
of form and meaning. The fact is that two words may have the same 
phonemic form and yet be distinguished from one another by their 
different possibilities of being combined with other words; to use a 
term introduced by Reichling and De Groot *°), by their difference 
in valence. Thus in English one must distinguish between two words 
love, viz. one used in sentences as, Love is a wonderful thing, his love 
has completely forgotten him, and another occurring in sentences as, 
I love you, love me for ever, etc. 

To sum up, we may say that the object of an enquiry into word- 
classes is to determine 1° the correspondences existing between features 
of form and features of meaning, with or without differences in va- 
lence and meaning, 2° if there is no difference in phonemic form, the 
correspondences between phenomena of valence and features of 
meaning. 

We should observe that, if no difference can be observed between 
two words, either in form or in valence, then the two words should 
not be distinguished from one another; an exception being made for 
the very few words which may justly claim to be homonyms. How- 
ever, a separate enquiry would be needed to decide whether in such 
cases there is real homonymy or whether one is merely faced with 
certain variations within the meaning of one word ®°), This can only 
be done by introspection, and it is quite possible that not every 
member of the linguistic community would yield the same results in 
all cases. 


morpheme-alternants. Cp. the just criticism by Eugene A. Nida, Language 24, 
4, p. 415. Cp. also the discussion on the analysis of Eng. sang .The discon- 
tinuous morphemes introduced by Harris are also quite incompatible with 
the concept of unity. (Zellig S. Harris, Discontinuous morphemes, Language 
21, 121 sqq (1945)). 

*®) A. W. de Groot, Structural linguistics and wordclasses, Lingua I, 4, 
p. 437. 

%°) On this question see Reichling, Het woord, p. 334 sqq. 
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So I differ from De Groot *') in thinking that the distinction of 
word-classes is not primarily based on difference in meaning, but 
always on correspondences between form and/or valence on the one 
hand, and meaning on the other. A point of principle which argues 
for this view is that a difference between signs can never be based 
on either difference of form or on difference of meaning alone. Every 
language consists of a certain collection of signs. If such systems of 
signs. are to function, it is necessary that there should be distinctions, 
in the sensible as well as in the non-sensible aspects. This is, in fact, 
what we find in every language. Exceptions are possible on a limited 
scale only: sometimes several signs have the same form, and sometimes 
one sign has several forms. 

At this stage we can now introduce rather greater precision in the 
terminology we intend to employ. In future we shall speak of mor- 
phological category, or simply category, when we finds a series of 
words characterized by an identical formal feature corresponding 
with an identical feature of meaning, or by a correspondence between 
an identical difference in valence and an identical feature of meaning. 
We shall call word-class each sum total of morphological categories 
within which certain formal relationships, correlated with certain 
relationships in meaning, are found to prevail, which in their entirety 
occur nowhere else in the morphology of the language in question. 
Thus, word-classes may be considered as networks of words which 
are in opposition to one another according to form and meaning, 
c.q. valence and meaning. 

Now the question arises whether the above reasoning supplies us 
with sufficient criteria to determine when a word is polymorphemic, 
and when monomorphemic. In the article in word from which we 
have already quoted, Bolinger demonstrated that, when one starts 


31) De Groot, o.c. p. 440: ““Morphological systems are in essence systems 
‘of meanings, not of form. The grouping of the socalled forms of amare, mensa, 
hortus and rex in the paradigms of the grammairs therefore is a grouping ac- 
cording to the meanings of the words or forms, not according to their phono- 
logical or morphonological form’’. And a little further on: ‘‘The words mensae 
(gen. sing.), mensae (dat. sing.) and mensae (nom. pl.) have quite different 
places in the same scheme, though their forms are identical’’. In contrast 
we posit that the distinction of three words mensae is not solely based on 
meaning, but on the correlation of differences of meaning with certain differ- 


ences of valence. 
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from the concept of the morpheme as introduced by Bloomfield, one 
is led to analyses which are completely untenable. Therefore we have 
every reason to consider, now that we have formulated our own ideas 
on the morpheme, what should be our attitude toward Bolinger’s 
analyses. 

The first consequence of our opinion on the morpheme is, that when 
a word contains a certain series of phenomes, be it long or short, 
corresponding with the form of a morpheme in another word, which 
is clearly polymorphemic, one should not immediately conclude that 
the first word is polymorphemic too, and that therefore the similar 
part of the word-form may be considered a morpheme. If, furthermore, 
we take the criterion into account that there must be a correspondence 
between a feature of the word-form and a feature of the word’s 
meaning, then the problem of the analysis of e.g. Eng. honey no longer 
causes any difficulties. The problem of the analysis of honey is to 
some extent comparable with that of the Dutch word mezsje. Honey 
(the food), is beyond doubt monomorphemic, the final -i simply 
being a part of the total word-form: no single feature of the word’s 
meaning is specially connected with this -2; honey, as a term of en- 
dearment, however, has acquired a counterpart hon, obviously formed 
on the basis of the type dog : doggie, puss : pussy, lad : laddie, pig : 
piggy, dad : daddy, girl : girlie, etc., just as in Dutch one may form 
meis beside meisje on the basis of the type vent : ventje. In brief, 
honey (the food) is considered to be a monomorphemic word, but 
besides there is a word honey which is considered to be polymorphemic. 
Synchronically speaking, therefore, one has to distinguish two words, 
with differing structures; this conclusion is supported by the fact 
that the meaning of the word hon has in no respect the meaning of 
the word honey (the food). 

In addition, Bolinger discusses many other cases in which a consistent 
use of Bloomfield’s morpheme-concept leads to absurd analyses. Ex- 
amples are the analysis of work as w +- ork; shirk as sh + irk, perk as 
p + erk, etc., the final part of which words all in some way or other 
contain ‘the concept of energy’. The analysis of words like Eng. 
work as w + ork etc., is however impermissible, if only because one 
cannot ever convincingly demonstrate that, within the meaningful 
unit work, certain features of meaning are bound up with the w-, 
and others with -ork. The same applies to the analysis of the words 
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him, them and whom. In 1948 Nida thought that, as these words 
|bear a partial phonetic-semantic resemblance to each other’, he 
was bound to assume a morpheme m in these words *). Bolinger 
demonstrates what would be the inescapable consequence of such 
an analysis. We shall only stress the importance for morpheme-analysis 
of the questions: 1° whether the basic morpheme, in the word one 
wishes to consider as polymorphemic, does or does not occur as a 
separate word, 2° whether the same morpheme does or does not 
occur in a series of comparable words. If both questions have to be 
answered in the negative, then there is also no connection between 
a certain formal feature and a certain feature of meaning, and an 
analysis is unwarranted. 

So it is necessary to consider several facts at once in making out 
whether there is a correlation between features of form and features 
of meaning or not. If one only takes into account similarities of 
phonemic form, and pays no attention to meaning, one can be led to 
analyses which may be ingenious, but are obviously divorced from 
the realities of the linguistic structure in question. 

Although we need not here discuss all the cases adduced by Bolinger 
in his astute article, we should say a few words on what Bolinger 
calls ‘phonestheme patterning’, i.e. groups of words connected by 
rhyme and assonance. Bolinger cites many examples, e.g. the series 
shudder, shutter, mutter, stutter, flutter, etc. Of such series of words 
he asks ‘where, within or between morphemes and mere differentials, 
would our rimes and assonances fall?’ And he remarks that ‘if we 
can show enough regularity in use, a rime or an assonance should be, 
or come very near to being, a morpheme’. **) In our opinion these 
cases are of a totally different dimension. It is incorrect to try and 
isolate a morpheme in words like glimmer, because here again one 
cannot show that in this word glimmer a categoric feature of meaning 
is specially and solely bound up with the g/. This is so, i.a. because 
as a rule there are no words to which this gi can be added. There is no 
procédé, either productive or unproductive. The phonesthetic character 
resides in the word’s total appearance. If one isolates this gl from 
glimmer and all other words beginning with gl- which Bolinger mentions 
on p. 132 of his article, then one is left with fragments which are never 

82) Nida, Language 24, 4, p. 423. 

33) Bolinger, Word 6, 2, p.p. 131. 
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the form of a monomorphemic word which is connected in some 
categoric manner with the corresponding g/- word. 

This only changes when the phonesthetic words are subjected 
to a morphological system. Javanese supplies a member of most 
interesting examples of this, which merit a separate study. 


Meanwhile the above only gave the very first principles of a char- 
acterisation of morphological categories and word-classes. Several 
other factors of an almost equally fundamental character still have 
to be mentioned. 

Thus in the first place one has to take into account the fact that 
formal changes in the word may present themselves, which are quite 
apart from morphology, that is to say, which are not correlated with 
any special feature of the word’s meaning. In our study we have come 
across two types of such phenomena, which are connected with two — 
different planes of linguistic structure, viz. 1° the morphonological, 
2° the syntactical plane. Thus in standard Javanese one has besides 
the word bal, ‘ball’, which is taken from the Dutch, also the word 
bal-balan, ‘to play ball’. If one were to take the purely formal point 
of view, one would have to speak of a word which, besides the doubling 
of the basic morpheme bal, also contains a suffix-morpheme -an. 
One might furthermore be led to distinguish words of this type from 
others which are also based on a substantive, and also possess a 
suffix-morpheme -an, but lack the doubling (type kéboan, ‘playing 
waterbuffaloes’, connected with kébo, waterbuffalo’, and macanan, 
‘playing tigers’, connected with macan, ‘tiger’). A whole series of 
facts is however at hand to prove this would be incorrect. One 
would be taking morphonological phenomena (i.e. phenomena pro- 
ceeding from the rules concerning the phonemic composition of 
the word-form) for phenomena of morphological nature. A few of 
these facts follow: 

I. The type of Javanese monomorphemic word, which is sta- 
tistically strongly dominant, and may therefore be considered normal, 
contains two vowels, preferably preceded, separated, and followed by 
one consonant. Monomorphemic words of the type CVC, and of three- 
vowel types (e.g. CVCVCVC) are relatively scarce, and mostly belong 
to special groups *4). A polymorphemic word containing a suffix- 


34) Lingua II, 3p. 237 sqq. 
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morpheme -an will therefore normally contain three vowels altogether. 
If this number is not reached, and if only two occur, as would be 
normal if a single-vowel word was the starting-point, then a com- 
pensation, as it were, is introduced. In this case it takes the form 
of a doubling of the basic morpheme bal, but it may also manifest 
itself in other ways *), 

2. One can also observe that this compensation is applied entirely 
systematically to all single-vowel words, whichever word-class they 
may belong to. This, too, is already an indication that this kind of 
doubling has a quite different background than the cases of doubling 
with the suffix -an which are actually of a morphological nature **), 

3. Finally it appears that no difference, either of meaning or of 
syntactic valence, can be demonstrated between cases like bal-balan 
on the one hand, and kéboan, macanan, etc. on the other. 

Word-form may be influenced not only by morphonological laws, 
but also by syntactical figures. In this case again an example may 
clarify our meaning. In Javanese syntax there is a type of sentence 
characterized by two word-groups (one of which often consists of a 
single word), which are obviously contrasted to one another in meaning. 

This figure has as its formal characteristics: 1° the first word- 
group is pronounced with a markedly rising inflexion, the second 
word-group subsequently starting with an intonation which is lower 
than the key-note, 2° potentially there is a pause between the two 
groups, 3°, and this is essential: doubling of the first group, which 
usually consists of one word. Some examples are: télu-télu, aku ora 
want, ‘if there are three, I do not dare’; ratu-ratu, won ratu Dayagq, 
‘may be a prince, but after all only a Dayaq prince’ (i.e. a prince of 
very slight importance in Javanese eyes). 

Now this doubling of the word, which in this syntactic figure may 
be applied to Javanese adjectives, numerals and verbs, has again 
nothing to do with morphology. It is one of the formal characteristics 
of this figure. 


In the second place attention should be payed to the fact, that the 
lexical meaning of a word cannot always be combined with a categoric 
meaning within the word-class to which the word belongs. This 


35) Viz. sometimes by reduplication, as in wéwacan, reading-book. 
36) E.g. takon-takonan, to acquire information from one another. 
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causes what one might call irregularities. A well-known case of this 
in Javanese is formed by a number of words with a ceremonial element 
of meaning, words belonging to the krama, the so-called vocabulary 
of courtesy. When these words are verbs, they do not permit of the 
forming of an imperative mood, in the way this is possible with the 
other, non-kvama, verbs. The direct, ‘point-blank’ character of the 
imperative is simply incompatible with the ceremonial element of 
meaning connected with these words. In the same way several other 
comparable cases could be adduced. 

So, if one is to avoid reaching incorrect conclusions, one must 
continually take into account ‘disturbing’ facts, both of morphonology 
syntax and meaning. Here again we observe that it is impossible 
to study one segment of a language to the exclusion of all others: 
a language is an apparatus of extreme complexity, within which, -~ 
though one may not say that ‘tout se tient’, there are manifold con- 
nections, the inter-relationships of which can only be studied with 
utmost caution. Jespersen’s dictum, that ‘everything should be kept 
in view, form, function and meaning’ *”) contains a profound linguistic 
truth. 


A third consideration on a point of principle, which should be 
added to the study of morphological correspondences as formulated 
above, proceeds from the fact that every language is always the 
result of a historical development and therefore always to some 
extent contains the remains of an earlier system, now no longer valid. 

This renders a distinction between productive and improductive 
procédés imperative. By productive procédés we mean such types 
of word-formation as may be extended over ever more extensive 
word-material, if the opportunity to do so offers (e.g: when new — 
words are introduced). This in contrast to the improductive procédés, 
which can only be extended over new material incidentally *8), or for 
special stylistic purposes. Mostly the productive procédés are recog- 


87) The Philosophy of Grammar, p. 60. 

88) A good example of a petrified procédé incidentally becoming productive 
is the use of the prefix maha-, borrowed from the Sanskrit, which occurred 
in a small number of words, such as mahasuci, All-sacred, mahakuwasa, 
Almighty, as epithets of God. A new formation is the word mahabiskop, 
archbishop, based on the word biskop, derived from Dutch bisschop. 
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nizable by the fact of their already being distributed over a very 
large set of words. Nevertheless the quantitative aspect is not essential : 
what is essential is the generative aspect, the possibility for the 
speaker to apply such a procédé to words, to which it has never > 
been applied before, because he knows that words formed according 
to this procédé will be immediately comprehensible to the person 
addressed. 

It is incorrect to suppose that the archaic elements in a language 
really lie beyond the linguist’s field of vision, because they do not 
belong to the present-day — synchronic — ‘system’. Quite apart 
from the possibility, alluded to above, that processes which have come 
to an end, or procédés which are petrified (to express the same fact 
in diachronic and in synchronic terms) may be potentially productive, 
the archaic elements do undoubtedly also belong to the system, 
because this, frequently incidental, presence may have repercussions 
precisely on the productive procédés. Through the fact that a word, 
formed according to a productive procédé, in certain cases comes to 
occupy a place side by side with an archaic element, its meaning can 
undergo some modification and a nuance may arise, which is lacking 
elsewhere. Also, the linguist does not concentrate on a certain number 
of linguistic elements to the exclusion of others, but on the sum-total 
of the synchronic phenomena of language. 

In discussing the essential distinction of productive and impro- 
ductive procédés, we may also draw attention to the fact that it 
implies that synchronic study is not static ®). We say this, as in 
many publications *°) synchronic research is reproached for having 
a static character. After this incorrect identification of synchronic 
with static 4), one states the necessity, in view of the perpetual 
changes a language undergoes, of directly drawing diachronic con- 
siderations into synchronic studies. In doing so, one employs a con- 


3) Nida rightly appreciates the distinction between productive and im- 
productive procédés as a synchronic fact (Language 24, 4, p. 431). 

40) In the Indonesian field we may mention: J. Gonda, Bijdragen tot de 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 105, 4, p. 390; J. G. de Casparis, De betekenis 
van het rijm in de structuur van het Javaans, Tijdschrift Bataviaansch 
Genootschap, 82 (1948) p. 468—469. 

41) Probably the cause lay with De Saussure (see Cours de linguistique 


générale, p. 177 sqq.). 
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cept of change which is not discontinuous, with stops and starts, 
but continuous, like the change in a flowing river. Synchronic research, 
which wishes to lay a just claim to this title, must however always make 
a distinction between the living and the petrified, and leaves to dia- 
chronic studies the task of assigning the reasons for the presence 
of this petrified element in a language *”). 


A fourth consideration on a matter of principle is concerned with 
a set of phenomena, which have given rise to many misconceptions, 
viz. the phenomena of transposition and hypostasis. Many writers 
who occupied themselves with the problem of word-classes have, 
from the fact that many words can be transposed into other word- 
class systems 4%), either regularly or incidentally, been led to the 
conclusion that thereby the delimitations of the word-classes are, — 
if not set aside, at any rate rendered vague. Séchehaye “*) and par- 
ticularly Bally 4*) have made important remarks on this topic. Un- 
doubtedly the most important is the one made by Bally *), viz. 
that the fact of transposition, far from indicating the absence, to the 
contrary pre-supposes the presence of word-class systems. 

It is true, though, that the aspect of these systems are rendered 
much more complicated by the frequent occurrence of the above- 
mentioned phenomena. Also one has to take into account the fact 
that the transposed word does not entirely merge into the class it 
enters. Often, if not always, it retains peculiarities in its structure 
which distinguish it from the class it joins. A complete description 
must make mention of such differences. 


42) On this question also cp. A. Cohen, The Phonemes of English, 1952, 
p. 17—18j° p. 52—54. 

43) Authors dealing with the problem of word-classes give many examples 
of transposition and hypothesis, e.g. H. Paul, Prinzipien, p. 357 sqq. 

44) A. Séchehaye, Essai sur la structure logique de la phrase, 1926, p. 102 
sqq. 

45) Ch. Bally, linguistique générale et linguistique frangaise, 2d ed. 1944, 
p. 116 sqq. 

48) Bally, o.c. p. 126: on a douté qu'il y ait des parties du discours en 
frangais, et l’on connait les efforts faits par F. Brunot pour s’en affranchir: 
en vain; il suffit de passer en revue les exemples cités au cours de ce chapitre 
pour s’en convaincre: c’est la transposition qui prouve l’existence des caté- 
gories lexicales. 
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In Indonesian languages, including Javanese, such phenomena play 
an extremely large part. This is the basic cause of the opinion, which 
has been maintained precisely with regards to these languages, that 
they do not distinguish between word-classes. If, however, one con- 
tinually bears in mind Sapir’s fundamental idea: to each language 
its own system, then one observes that the systems of the morphological 
categories of these languages do undeniable differ from these of, for 
instance, Latin, but are not absent. These categories are not arrange- 
ments introduced from without like the parallells and meridians on a 
globe, to employ De Saussure’s excellent simile 4’), but distinctions 
inherent in the language itself, and present independently of the fact 
whether a linguist is at work examining them or not. 

Before describing the method we adopted for our study, we must 
make one remark on the terminology we intend to employ. The pre- 
ceding pages have, we hope, made it clear that there can be no question 
of a-prioristically starting off from certain universal notions about 
‘the’ substantive, ‘the’ verb, etc. We reject any ontological approach 
to the word-class problem 4%). In seeking out correspondences, and 
bearing in mind the secondary considerations we already formulated, 
we shall attempt by purely empirical and phenomenological methods 
to make out how, in Standard Javanese, the vocabulary of the language 
is distinguished by word-classes. One could number the categories 
thus found. We have not done so. We have retained the classic ter- 
minology and believe this has no disadvantages, if only one is aware 
that, a priori, there need be no similarity whatever between, e.g. 
a Javanese and a Dutch substantive. If one bears this in mind, one 
is guarded against wrong conclusions which might be drawn from a 
uniform terminology. Only comparative linguistics, based on a number 
of monolingual studies, can demonstrate whether it is best to avoid 
this last terminological appearance of universally present categories, or 
whether some thing of this universality will prove to exist — be it on 
a quite different level and in a manner now not yet suspected. 


3. Method 


A linguist wishing to penetrate into the system of a language, has no 
object as ideal as his mother tongue. He can by turns be the speaker 
47) Cours de linguistique générale, p. 157. 
48) See e.g. the work by Bréndal (Ordklasserne, 1928). 
22 
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and the student of the language. He already knows his language, be 
it only as speaker of the language, and it is his task to transpose this 
knowledge to another level of consciousness, viz. to that of conscious 
scientific insight. This task is heavy indeed, but how much more 
arduous is the work of the linguist who is studying the system of a 
language which not only is not his mother-tongue, but is often even 
diametrically opposed to it in structure. 

If such a study is to yield more results than the registring of a 
number of obvious facts, the student must try as far as possible, 
to occupy an observation-post which to some extent is comparable 
with that of the linguist who intends describing the structure of his 
own language. He should therefore equip himself with as much practi- 
cal knowledge of the language in question as is feasible. Practical 
familiarity with the language, so often unjustifiably scorned by science, _ 
can be of great value in scientific research. The research worker 
should try to immerse himself to the utmost in the strange structure 
and the unfamiliar system; but whatever progress he may make, 
it is a foregone conclusion that, as far as he is studying the spoken 
language, he will not be able to dispense with the help given by 
informants. In our case we could regularly, and over a long period 
(2 years) make use of two Javanese living in Holland since 1948 49); 
of sufficient intelligence to understand what was expected of them, 
and thus aware that they did not have to explain phenomena, but 
supply their speaker’s knowledge. The conversations with them were 
held in Javanese as much as possible, so that influence from the Dutch, 
the language all concerned have been able to speak excellently since 
a number of years, was avoided, or at least restricted. A great danger, 
particularly attached to a study of differences of meaning, lies in the 
fact that such a study does not take place from within — in this case 
from within the Javanese language — but from without, in case 
from the Dutch; so, for instance, differences of meaning are concluded 
to because of translations into Dutch. If one reads the existing Javanese 
grammars, it becomes evident time and again that one has been 
unable to avoid this pitfall. 

Working with two informants (and in some cases aid was received 


* 


4°) Viz. Mr. R. Soejono and Mr. R. Slamet Roosman, both undergraduate 
students at Leiden University, to whom I would convey my warmest thanks. 
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from yet others °°)) did make the study more cumbersome, but also 
greatly added to the reliability of the results, as the informants were 
interviewed individually, and never together discussed what had been 
spoken of during the sessions. 

As both informants were available for a considerable time, it was 
also possible after some months to return to a certain question, and 
to put to test the data acquired at an earlier occasion. 

Always concrete cases of linguistic usage formed the point of 
departure of the study, which took the form of examining to what 
extent certain words could be substituted for others, with or without 
difference in meaning. In the first place we were concerned with the 
morphological valence, i.e. a study as to which polymorphemic words 
could be built on a given monomorphemic word. All possibilities were 
systematically reviewed. What was considered possible, was illustrated 
by examples of its use. The data supplied by the one informant were 
controlled by employing the other. In doubtful cases other informants 
_ were brought into action. In this manner, little word-monographs, 
so to speak, were composed. To take an example: starting from a 
case of the use of the word elin, ‘to remember’, we inquired after all 
the polymorphemic words in which this eliza could occur as basic 
morpheme (e.g. eline, elin-elin, nelinake, panelin, elinan etc.). We 
_ then went through this again with the other informant. Data from 
texts were added to the ‘dossier’ on elin, as were the data the Javanese 
dictionaries supplied on the word elin. Then the data were mutually 
compared, and any dubious points were again discussed with the 
_informants. This study was pursued with regard to a large number 
- of words. Of course it would be ideal to do this for the entire vocabu- 
lary, but this would certainly have required a number of years of 

research. 

_ The next step was to compare the data of the various dossiers. 
In this manner the productive and the improductive procédés usually 
already came to light. Certain procédé’s occurred so regularly, that 
there could be no possible doubt. If there was still room for doubt, 
recent Dutch loan-words were often used as test-cases. The procédés 
which could be employed on the basis of such words, were the pro- 


50) Of these I should especially mention our assistant, Mr. J. Soegiarto. 
On account of his long residence in Holland he could no longer serve as 


central informant. 
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ductive ones. As informants and research worker had gradually got 
to know each other well, and as it had been made clear from the 
beginning that the object of the study has spoken Standard Javanese 
and not the Javanese literary language, many words and several 
procédés were brought to light *') which are very common in every- 
day spoken language, but which has escaped the notice of students 
in the past, who had mainly concentrated on the written language 
and the language of polite intercourse. It furthermore appeared that 
also the largest Javanese dictionary on several points gives incorrect 
information as to what is productively formable in Javanese, and what 
is not. 

This method shows, that the starting-point for the study of the 
correspondences is form and valence. Via form and valence, meaning 


is examined. Theoretically one could also pursue the reversed method, - 


but it is more practical not to do so, as Bloomfield already remarked. 
The study is not limited to form and valence, both are continually 


examined in their relation to meaning and with meaning kept in~ 


view. For us, who consider meaning to be inherent in the linguistic 
sign, the study of meaning is a task no to be shirked, although we are 
aware that it makes us face great difficulties. A rendering of the 
categoric, meanings such as we attempt to give is only an approxi- 
mation, which certainly needs further precision on many points, but 
which nevertheless has its value. Each rendering of the meaning 
of a word is dependent upon the language in which that meaning is 
rendered, but it would be incorrect to suppose it to be entirely de- 
pendent upon it. The fact that a translation is possible proves this *2%). 

One should, however, foreswear facile and meaningless labelling 
with terms like active—passive, transitive—intransitive, etc.; terms 
which are useless unless they are defined as closely as possible per 
language. 


51) Examples are the words with infix 0, which will be dealt with presently, 
and the system in the expressive-affective verbs. 

514) Thus we consider Robert A. Hall Jr.’s point of view in this question 
definitely incorrect (see his criticism of Nilsson-Ehle, Les adverbes en -ment 
compléments d’un verbe en francais moderne, in Language 19, 1 (1943) 
p. 54—55). On this question of translation see the recent article by R. H. 
Robins: Noun and verb in universal grammar, Language 28, 1 (1952) p. 296. 
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4. Results 


Although it would be out of place to deal at length here with the 
results achieved, it may yet be of interest also for those who are 
not students of Indonesian languages to get an impression of the over- 
all picture of the Javanese word-classes. It is beyond doubt that in 
modern Standard Javanese a fairly small amount of word-classes do 
occur, i.e. that there exist a number of systems of word-categories with 
certain differences of form, which are connected with certain differences 
of meaning. In addition there are others lacking differences of form, but 
having differences of valence, correlated with certain differences 
of meaning. 

There are large-scale possibilities of transposition, regular as well 
as incidental, between these systems. Also there are relationships 
between the word-classes, which appear in the description of the 
valences. The word-classes at least partly pre-suppose each other. 
We have not yet been able to make out whether De Groot’s thesis, 
that the word-classes constitute a definite system, is correct or not *). 
Precisely on this subject of the relationships between the word-classes, 
we are still in the dark on several points. Nevertheless it is certain 
that two contrasts which De Groot considers to be fundamental **), 
also appear in Javanese, viz. the contrast between interjections and 
non-interjections, and that between pronouns and non-pronouns. 

In Javanese also the interjections are, so to speak, the least ‘word’ 
of all words, although it would be incorrect to deny them the status 
of word altogether. As in other languages they are characterized by 
inability to be combined with other words, and especially by their 
frequently exceptional forms, which are not subject to the normal 
rules of the phonemic structure of the word *), which they often lose 
on transposition to verbs or substantives, which sometimes occurs. 
On the other hand peculiarities become manifest when substantives 


are transposed to interjections. 


52) De Groot, Lingua I, 4, p. 498. 

53) De Groot, Lingua I, p. 4, 498. 

54) These peculiarities may be of various kinds. For Javanese they are: 
1° An infraction of the normal rules governing the occurrences of vowel- 
variants, 2° occurrence of phonemes in places where they do not occur other- 
wise, 3° the presence of only one vowel phoneme, while the other mono- 


morphic words normally contain two vowels. 
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The contrast between pronouns and non-pronouns is also strongly 
stressed in Javanese. The pronouns (which constitute a closed word- 
class) are characterized by the fact that the contrast noko-krama 
(non-ceremonial—ceremonial) occurs completely regularly, and by 
the nature of the formal differences within the group, viz. regular 
change of the phonemic form, and hardly any use of affixes. There are 
a few cases of words which occupy, as it were, a position between 
that of pronouns and of numerals *); in form and in meaning they 
show characteristics of both word-classes. 

The systems of the categories belonging to one word-class greatly 
vary in complexity. While that of the substantives is not very com- 
plicated (that is to say, substantives, excluding titles, proper names 
and geographical names, all three of which constitute separate word- 
classes), the numerals, adjectives, and particularly the verbs are - 
systems of much greater complexity than was formerly suspected. 
We should observe that the term ‘verbs’ is here used as a covering 
term for two, and perhaps three, separate systems, which, in spite | 
of the many possibilities of transposition, are clearly distinct. Special 
mention should be made of the system of verbs with phonesthetic- 
onomatopoetic value, as in descriptions of the Javanese language 
this system has never been fully grasped 5*). The adjective, by certain 
capacities for transposition, seemingly has much resemblance to a 
certain group of verbs; this is the foundation of the conclusion, which 


55) E.g. the words sémene, sémono, sémana, as much as here with me, as 
much as there with you, as much as yonder, which on the one hand clearly 
belong to pronouns as kene, kono, kana, here, there, yonder, but on the other 
hand to numerals like sépuluh, ten; witness forms like #émene, so much each, 
and von mene, twice as much, which are completely analogous #épuluh, ten 
each, and von puluh, two tens, twenty. 

56) The paradigm of this type of verbs is: kumrisig, to rustle; krisigq- 
kvisiq, to rustle repeatedly; krisigan, to rustle, but playfully, not seriously, 
not because of a serious urge; krisaq-krisiq, to rustle repeatedly but irregu- 
larly, with strong expressive value; a form with great emotional content; 
maq kristq, suddenly to emit a rustling sound; patin krisiq, to rustle repeatedly, 
but with a plural agent. Besides this series of words the same series of six 
words occurs, derived from krasaq, krosog, krusuq, kreseq and krésék, words 
which can also all be translated as to rustle, but with a meaning dis- 
tinguished by the nature of the sound they denote (soft—loud, high—low), 
and the nature of the agent (large-small objects). Therefore a complete para- 
digm consists of 36 words. 


yy 
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has at times been drawn, that it is almost or quite impossible to 
distinguish adjectives and verbs as separate word-classes ae 
Besides the interjections, which cannot serve as basic morpheme 
in any polymorphemic word — the case of transposition excepted — 
there are, as we said, a few other word-classes which mainly have a 


‘syntactic and little or no morphological, valence. Such are the group 


of words with subjective meaning *’), the conjunctions, and other 
groups of words used for technical purposes in speech. 

As to the complicated systems, they have slight diversity of means 
for formal distinction *°), to which, however, various categoric 
meanings are attached, depending on the system in question. Thus 
nasalisation of the beginning of the word is employed in numerals 
and in verbs, doubling of the basic morpheme in adjectives, pronouns, 
substantives, numerals, and verbs; so also is the suffix -an a) 

In surveying the above, one notes that it makes a fairly traditional 
impression: what constitutes the difference with other languages 
appeares to be not so much the number of word-classes, but rather 
the complex categoric relationships within the word-classes. 

We shall try to illustrate this, by reproducing the pattern of the 
adjectives. 

The system of the Javanese adjectives will be discussed as follows. 
We distinguish four groups of phenomena. We begin with the pro- 
ductive procédés not subjected to transposition, then we give the 
improductive elements. After that come the phenomena of transpo- 
sition, of adjectives to other word-classes and of other word-classes 
to adjectives. Here again we distinguish between the productive, 
regular possibilities of transposition, and the incidental ones. Next 
are listed the possibilities of combining adjectives with certain words 


to definite word-groups, and finally we survey the occurrence of 


57) See e.g. C. C. Berg, Bijdrage tot de kennis der Javaanse werkwoords- 
vormen, Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 95 (1937), p. 57. 
58) Ia. the words kog and rag. Kog indicates surprise on the part of the 


speaker; vag connotes a fact or circumstance considered to be natural or self- 
evident by the speaker. For the term subjective meaning see A. W. de Groot, 


Structure le syntaxis, 1949, p. 20. 

59) A small number of prefixes, infixes and suffixes, and in addition sys- 
tematic change of form of the consonants and of the vowels. They are of 
course to be found almost complete in any Javanese grammar. 

60) See the words already discussed: gampanan, lunguhan and gununan. 
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adjectives in certain types of sentence, in which intonation plays a 
part. As paradigm we have chosen the word gampan, ‘easy’. It was 
necessary to take other adjectives as paradigms as well, because 
several procédés were not possible on the basis of gampan. Thus in the 
survey one will also find: pédés, ‘sharp’ (of taste) ; srégép, ‘industrious’ ; 
awas, ‘clearly visible’; gila, ‘having a creepy feeling about something’ ; 
suct, ‘pure, holy’; ségér, ‘fresh’; ala, ‘bad’; sakit, ill (krama); vészq, 
‘clean’; tuwa, ‘old’; tai, ‘excrement, rust’; landa, ‘Dutchman, Euro- 
pean’; mikir, ‘to think’; bodo, ‘stupid’ and Jara, ‘ill’. 


I. ADJECTIVES 


A. Productive B. Non-productive 


1. gampan, easy; ceremonial A; 


term: gampil. 

. gampan-gampan, very easy. 

. gampan-gampan, easy in sever- 
al measures and degrees. 

. kégampanén, too easy. 

. gampanan, easy-going, easily 
satisfied (as character-trait). 

. gamp'in, exceptionally easy. 

. goamp'an 
gampo'an 

. sapédése, until it is sharp. 

. sapédés-pédése, as sharp as 
possible. 


} tremendously easy. 


on 


gampanan or gampan-gampa- 
nan rather, fairly easy; easily. 


. gumampan, lackadaisical, 


tending to take things too 
easily. 


. disrégép, be industrious; 


industriously. 


. kumawas-awas, to pretend to 


be clair voyant. 


. kamigilan, to have a horror of. 
. mahasuct, purest of all. 


II. TRANSPOSITION 


1. Transposition to other word-classes 


a. Lo certain morphological categories of the substantives. 


. Productive procédés 


gampane, the easiness, his or 
its ease. 


B. Non-productive procédés 


hi 
2. 


kasugihan, riches. 
ségéran, something fresh. 
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la. gampanku, my, our easiness. 
lb. gampanmu, your (sing. and 


2. 


3. 


plur.) easiness. 
gampan-rékasane, the relative 
ease. 

gampan (lan) orane, the being 
or not being easy. 
ségér-ségér, something fresh 
(vague), something that is 
fresh. 


3. 


séségéran, something fresh 
(formal and archaic language). 
ségér-ségérvan, various fresh 
things. 


. piala, evil done to someone. 
. panala-ala, malicious gossip. 
. pasakitan, prisoner. 
. pangéde, authority. 


8. To certain classes and categories of verbs 


. Productive procédés 


digampanake, to be made easy, 


easy, to result in something 


becoming or being easy. 


. géda-géde, to be big in all kinds 


of ways (with strong ex- 
pressive-affective value). 
(also:) to continually cry: géde. 


. gélis-gélisan, to race each other, 


to see who can do something 
fastest. 


B. Non-productive procédés 


2 
2, 
3. 


iA 


naban, to make red. 

naban, to make something red. 
nabanmi, to give an impression 
of redness. 

vévésig, to clean. 

tinuwa-tuwa, to be honoured 
as the oldest. 


2. Transposition of other word-classes to various categories of adjectives 


a. from substantives to adjectives 


A. Productive 


L. 


tainén (to adj. A4) 


B. Non-productive 


As 


kumlanda, to behave as a 
Dutchman (to adj. B2). 


8. from verbs to adjectives 


He 


mikiran, thoughtful (to adj. 
AS). 
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III. ADJECTIVES IN CERTAIN WORD-GROUPS 


Regular Incidental 

1. sin géde, the big one. 1. para géde, the authorities (col- 

2. olehe géde, how big they are! lective). 

3. sin svégép, be industrious, in- 2. st Bodo, the stupid one (indi- 
dustriously. vidualising) 


4a. ora gampan-gampan, it just 
will not become easy. 

4b. gampan-gampan bae, it just 
stayed easy. 

5. aja gampan-gampan, it must 
not be too easy! 


IV. ADJECTIVES IN CERTAIN SENTENCE-TYPES 


(all productive) 


1. gampan-gampan, aja gémampan. 
It may be easy, yet you should not make light of it. 

2. gampana, aja gémampan. 
Even though it seems easy, or: if it should be easy (but that is not 
yet certain), yet you should not make light of it. 

3a. sapédés-pédésé lomboq géde, tya isih pédés lomboq rawit. 
However sharp a big chilly may be, cabe rawit is even sharper. 

3b. salara-larane denkule marga tiba saka pite, Parta méksa tani 
marga rumansa isin ditonton won akeh. 
However painful his knee might be, because of the fall from the 
bicycle, yet Parta immediately got up, because he was ashamed 
that the people were looking at him. 


It is out of the question to give here all the particulars which would 
really be required to elucidate this outline. All the morphonological 
phenomena, which may at times be quite complicated (as e.g. the 
category of the type gamp'in, in which the formation depends on the 
final vowel *)), will first of all have to be left undiscussed. A precise 


*!) For a description see: E. M. Uhlenbeck, De structuur van het Javaanse 
morpheem, 1949, p. 78—80. 
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rendering of differences in value would take too much space. Some 
of the main points, which have to be dealt with because other- 
wise the pattern would remain obscure, will now come up for 
discussion. 

In the first place, the same word, formally speaking, occurs in 
several places. For instance the doubled form gampan-gampan is to be 
found in various places in the outline, and in addition the doubled 
form of another paradigm, ségér-ségér, also occurs. The explanation 
for this is, that there are in this case certain differences of valence, 
correlated with certain differences of meaning. The same applies to 
all other cases (e.g. gampanan as I A5 and as I Bl). For a fuller ex- 
posé of these differences in valence we must refer to the larger work, 
which is forthcoming. 

In the second place we must introduce a distinction which is lacking 
in our outline. The outline contains several procédés which occur not 
only in adjectives, but also in other word-classes; e.g. doubling, with 
a meaning expressing diversity, also regularly occurs in the case 
of substantives (omah, house or houses; omah-omah, several houses). 
Thus also the productive possibility of transposition (digampanake) 
also occurs in a certain group of verbs, and incidentally also in numer- 
als. It would nevertheless be totally incorrect to conclude from such 
phenomena, that the adjectives should therefore not be considered as a 
separate word-class. In the first place certain categories (e.g. A 14 and 
A 6 and many others) are quite unique, that is to say, that they have 
no counterpart in other word-class systems, either as to form or as to 
meaning. Also this total combination of categoric possibilities is com- 
pletely unique for Javanese morphology. 

The contrast between the non-ceremonial word gampan and the 
ceremonial gampil requires a full explanation. This contrast is never 
met with among the interjections, but is applied to all pronouns, 
and occurs incidentally in other word-classes, but with a strong 
tendency — repressed in standard language — to constitute a pro- 
ductive morphological procédé. Often, however, it is purely a lexical 
matter. 

Apart from the cases which have a morphonological basis, and 
apart from the few cases in which the ceremonial character of the 
krama word cannot be combined with a certain categoric meaning 
(here: the expressive-affective categories and the types gamp'in and 
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goamp'an or gampo’an ®)), one can draw up the same sort of pattern 
on the basis of gampil as has been done for gampan; only in a few 
cases special ceremonial krama morphemes will occur in addition 
to the non-ceremonial noko morphemes. An example is the morpheme 
-e which has as its counterpart the krama morpheme -7pun; so it is 
not gampile, but gampilipun that regularly occurs. 

Moreover, the outline does not do justice to a number of connections. 
Thus we must draw attention to the relationship of gampanan, ‘easy- 
going’ to gumampan, ‘lackadaisical’. This contrast seldom manifests 
itself in one single basic morpheme, as is readily understandable, 
the type gumampan being unproductive. The words of the type 
gumampan all have the pejorative meaning: to assume the airs of, 
to behave as, something or someone, one actually is not. Adjectives 
of the type gampanan have nothing to do with pejorative values ~ 
(cf. wélas, ‘sympathetic’; wélasan, ‘of a sympathetic disposition’; 
irt, ‘jealous’: tren, ‘of a jealous disposition’). Vis-a-vis the neutral 
gampan they only denote a permanent quality, a trait of character. 
Now in cases when these -an adjectives come to stand in opposition 
to adjectives of the type gumampan, which also usually denote 
character, the -an adjectives describe a favourable trait. 

A second connection to which we should refer is that between 
the categories: ségér-ségér : séségér : ségéran : séségévan and_ ségér- 
ségéran. The first of the five is productive, the second, as compared 
with the first, is the archaic, ceremonious form, most frequently 
employed by older people. Between ségévan and ségér-ségéran there 
is the categoric relationship, neutral as to diversity : with diversity, 
just as this is, productively, present among substantives (omah, 
‘house, houses’: omah-omah, ‘several houses’). Finally séségéran is 
again the archaic and ceremonious counterpart of ségér-ségeran. 

A third relationship which claims our attention is that between 
the meanings of the words: naban, to make red; nabani to make 
something red; nabanz, to make the impression of being red; and 


**) These forms with infix -o- and accent on the final vowel are solely 
used in idiomatic spoken language to denote the exceptional measure of a 
certain quality. In addition this infix is used when calling someone from afar, 
e.g. mrende, come here! In that case the accent is on the infix. Naturally 
such forms are infrequent in written texts; we only came across a few exam- 
ples. 
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nabanake, to cause to be red, which is formed in the same way as 
ngampanake. Among these four nabani, to make an impression of 
redness, should be clearly distinguished from nabani, to make red, 
as is has a different valence. Speaking traditional terms one would 
say that nabaii, to make an impression of being red, is intransitive, 
and the other word is transitive. It would be more correct to say that 
the word diabani does not occur beside the first nabani, but does 
beside the second. Furthermore nabani, to make red, should be 
distinguished from *aban, which only means: to apply red colouring, 
to use red, as well as from nabanake, although this difference is hard 


to express in translation. Nabanake means: to cause redness indirectly, 
not necessarily intentionally, while nabaii means: to make something 
red directly and intentionally. 

A fourth relationship not evident in the outline is that between 
disrégép and sin srégép. There is no difference in meaning between the 
word disrégép and the combination of words sin srégép; the com- 
bination sin svégép is still regularly used in every-day language; 
disrégép is only seldom employed, even more seldom than the form 
densrégép, which, with an archaic flavour, still occurs in formal language. 
A difference in valence again distinguishes the sim svégép, which is 
analogous to sin géde (see III, 1), and this sen srégép. 

Finally a few remarks on adjectives in certain wordgroups and 
adjectives in certain syntactic construction. 

The word-groups ora gampan-gampan and gampan-gampan bae 
have been classed together under the same number, because the 
meaning: permanently easy, only occurs either if ova preceeds or 
if bae follows. The doubled form preceded by the relative aja clearly 
has a different meaning. 

The combination of an adjective with para or si is infrequent. 
Para is a word that is normally followed by words which are a title 
or which designate a certain dignitary ; s: regularly occurs before proper 
nouns. Therefore these incidental word-groups could also be considered 
as cases of transposition, towards the word-class comprising titles 
and towards the word-class of proper nouns respectively. 

As to adjectives in certain types of sentences, only the last case 

63) The form gampile also occurs in these cases in which one uses inter- 
mediary forms between noko and kvama, and also in written language to 
avoid a succession of words with -ipun. 
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(3a and 3b) is characteristic for the adjective, the first two apply 
to verbs, substantives, and numerals in entirely the same manner 
and with entirely the same meaning. 

The intonation rises noticeable, the pitch then falling to below 
the key-note. In all cases (including 1 and 2) there are two strongly 
contrasted groups, the contrast sometimes being stressed by certain 
words in the second group (iya and méksa); their occurrence is, how- 
ever, not necessary. The figure 3a (with the word that occurs as 
basic morpheme in the sa—e word, in the second group) is frequently 
used in comparisons. 


5. Final remarks 


As we already observed, the above only touched upon the system - 
of categories which together constitute the Javanese word-class of 
the adjective. Quite apart from the morphonological phenomena, 
data on syntactic valence need to be added, and furthermore, a 
translation of a single example only very sketchily indicates the 
meaning. And finally, the description would only be really complete 
if it contained a detailed list of which words ‘behave’ according to 
the given paradigm and which variations occur; one would then also 
have to find out whether such variations can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained (such an explanation can, of course, be synchronic or dia- 
chronic). Only if all the above requirements, which apply to all 
‘open’ word-classes, have been met, can one finally answer the question 
whether or not all words have their place in certain word-classes. 

If indeed so much study is required to make out the problem of 
the distinction of word-classes in one language, it is clear that the 
solution of the problem of the universality of word-classes recedes 
to a very far future. A very great amount of inductive research will 
have to be done, before a solution is really possible. Meanwhile this 
insight will keep us from facile statements based on inexact and in- 
complete observation. In the field of language too it is becoming clear 
that modern linguistics, by a clearer insight into its problems, under- 
stands that it shall have to be patient and modest; and that a tackling 
of such fundamental linguistic questions as require comparative 
studies will to a great extent have to be left to those who, having 
better data than we have now, will be able to reach a solution through 
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comparing the various structures and systems of language. We, 
living in a period in which linguistic science is concerned with de- 
scriptions, based on better general linguistic insight, will have our 
hands full supplying these monolingual descriptions. 

Nevertheless it may be possible, employing the insight gained so 
far, to draw up a naturally entirely provisional hypothesis as to the 
universality of word-classes. 

If we survey the various morphological systems (as far as possible), 
there can be no doubt that the characteristics formally show great 
variation per language, this being due to the individuality of the 
phonemic systems and of the rules of combination which govern 
the constitution of the phonemic form of the word. On the other 
hand there is a striking resemblance in type, as Reichling has ob- 
served ®), for according to him these types can be reduced to four: 
addition, multiplication, substraction of morphemes, and systematic 
phonemic change. 

As to the distinctions of meaning in the various morphological 
systems, we are still insufficiently informed. The use of terms like 
active-passive, transitive, often suggest resemblances which are 
actually absent. That there is diversity is undeniable. Yet it is con- 
ceivable that beside diversity, one can observe resemblances, but then 

na totally different manner than one formally assumed. Perhaps, 
ior example, it will be possible to speak of the interjection or the 
substantive as a universally occurring word-class. 

To me it seems not impossible that it will appear, that what is 
characterized in one language by the categories A, B and C, is charac- 
terized in another by C and D, in a third by A, C, and E, and ina 
fourth by E, G and H, etc., but always by various combinations of 
a limited number of categoric differences (A—H). Possible it will also 
appear that the presence of category A at the same time implies 
the absence of B and the presence of C. One would then be able to 
draw up tables of such categoric distinctions as are always or never 
combined with others, or which may, but need not, combine with one 
another. On this basis one would be justified in speaking of universal- 
ity. In brief, we are inclined to suggest that in morphology also the 


64) A. J. B.N. Reichling, in: Encyclopaedisch Handboek van het moderne 
denken, 1948, s.v. Morphologie. 
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question of universality is comparable with that of the distinctive 
features as formulated by Jakobson c.s. ®). On the other hand one 
must realize that the fact that the function of morphological categories 
can also always be lexically fulfilled, permits of the possibility of every 
morphological category being completely absent. Only a comparison 
of diverse systems, based on careful monolingual research, can lead 
to conclusions on this point. 


Voorhout E. M. UHLENBECK 
11, Dr. Kuyperlaan 
The Netherlands 


6) Roman Jakobson, C Gunnar M. Fant, Morris Halle, Preliminaries to 
Speech analysis 1952, p. 40—41. 


REVIEWS — COMPTES-RENDUS 


KARL STRECKER, Introduction a l'étude du Latin médiéval, 
traduite de l’allemand par Paul van de Woestijne, deuxiéme 
édition revue et augmentée, Paris, Librairie E. Droz, 1946. 


74 pp. 


C’est une entreprise assez précaire que de donner un compte rendu 
d’un livre sur le latin médiéval dans une revue de linguistique générale. 
On a bien le droit de poser la question de savoir si le latin médiéval 
comme tel rentre dans le cadre de la linguistique générale. Or, il est 
un phénomeéne linguistique artificiel et comme tel il se dérobe plus ou 
moins aux investigations de ceux qui se placent au point de vue de la 
langue comme organisme vivant. D’autre part, le latin médiéval n’est 
stirement pas une langue morte: il méne plutdt une vie autonome, il 
est exposé a des changements perpétuels, dus aussi bien a l’influence 
exeicée par l’évolution intellectuelle de ceux qui s’en servent, qu’a 
l’évolution de la culture dont il est l’interpréte. Cette langue était la 
continuation artificielle de la langue de Latium qui continue de vivre 
dans les langues romanes. Mais cela n’empéche pas qu’elle aussi peut 
revendiquer une évolution linguistique autonome: évolution qui est 
déterminée d’une part par l’influence exercée par les langues dites vul- 
gaires, d’autre part par le contact perpétuel avec le latin de la littéra- 
ture classique et avec celui de la littérature chrétienne. Quoique le latin 
du moyen 4ge ne soit pas un phénomene linguistique vivant et orga- 
nique dans le sens le plus strict du mot, il donne beaucoup a réfléchir 
au linguiste qui s’intéresse a l’expression linguistique dans toute sa 
complexité. Aussi est-il regrettable que jusqu’a présent les linguistes 
se soient désintéressés presque complétement de |’étude du latin mé- 
diéval, qu’ils ont laissée aux soins des médiévistes. C’est pourquoi il 
serait injuste si l’on reprochait a l’auteur et au traducteur de cette 
Introduction, deux médiévistes distingués, que leur précis est trés 
superficiel du point de vue linguistique. Ce livre donne en premier lieu 

23 
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une orientation bibliographique trés utile pour tous ceux qui s’inté- 
ressent au latin du moyen Age; puis il donne une énumeération forcé- 
ment incomplete de certains phénomenes linguistiques qu’on rencontre 
dans les textes médiévaux. On n’a méme pas taché de donner un 
classement scientifique, voire une explication linguistique des faits 
de langue signalés. Au début du livre on dit bien que la latin du moyen 
age est une continuation du latin vivant, mais on n’a pas réussi a faire 
de cette conception l’idée directrice de la description du latin médiéval. 


Nijmegen, 40 Sint Annastraat CHRISTINE MOHRMANN 


Etudes Linguistiques. Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Université de Strasbourg, fascicule 108, Mélanges 1945. V. - 
Société d’édition: Les belles lettres, Paris, 1947. 


Ce volume contient quelques articles qui méritent l’attention des 
linguistes. 

Dans un exposé succinct et lucide M. A. Oguse met en évidence que 
le participe du parfait grec, quand il dépend d’un verbe relatif a l’ave- 
nir, peut s’y rapporter lui-méme, qu’il serve de nom, d’adjectif ou 
constitue avec son sujet une circonstancielle ou une proposition sub- 
ordonnée a un verbe de perception. On sait que M. Jacobsthal (Der 
Gebrauch der Tempora und Modi in den kretischen Dialektinschriften, 
1907) avait déclaré que le participe parfait ne saurait exprimer un fait 
futur. 

Les remarques de M. Gougenheim sur l’histoire du mot fleuve et sur 
l’emploi de la préposition en devant les noms de ville d’Orient en ancien 
frangais sont bien instructifs. Une des taches les plus importantes de la 
stylistique réside dans la détermination de la ‘qualité’ des moyens 
d’expression, travail particuliérement délicat pour les états de langue 
révolus. En ancien frangais les différences essentielles ont leur origine 
dans I’éducation: il y avait une langue des clercs et une langue du vul- 
gaire; en outre, la matiére traitée détermine le choix des moyens d’ex- 
pression. M. Gougenheim démontre que le mot fleuve et en devant le 
nom de villes sont des expressions cléricales. 

M. Unbegaun a décrit les particularités des argots slaves des camps 
de concentration. I] faut distinguer deux types: l’argot national et le 
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sabir international. Tous les deux, mais particuliérement le sabir, sem- 
blent avoir été les mémes a quelques détails prés dans tous les camps de 
concentration, dans le camps de travail et dans ceux de prisonniers 
de guerre slaves sur le territoire allemand. L’allemand devenait la base 
presque exclusive du sabir et les Tchéques recouraient le plus volon- 
tiers 4 la déformation des mots suivant les procédés propres A leur 
langue a eux. Je me demande si le terme argotique muzulman (p. 188), 
servant a désigner un détenu amaigri, dont l’origine n’est pas limpide, 
n’ait pas été inspiré par le fakir oriental (substitution argotique: 
fakir > muzulman). 

L’article de M. Tesniére sur les tricomposés elliptiques qui attire 
encore une fois l’attention sur l’ellipse des composés a trois éléments — 
phénomene qu'il ne faut pas confondre avec la suppression du sem- 
blable par le semblable, c. a d. l’haplologie (M. Schénfeld, Historische 
Grammatica van het Nederlands, 4 éd., 1947, p. 169) — contient des 
observations intéressantes et un nombre d’exemples emprunts a la 
langue allemande. Mais l’auteur se trompe quand il dit que le phé- 
noméne des tricomposés elliptiques a été découvert en 1904 par le Sué- 
dois Sundén. Les grammairiens hindous le connaissaient trés bien et ils 
VYont donné un nom: madhyamapadalopi samasah ,,composé dont le 
membr: intérieur est supprimé’’. Et par le terme madhyamapadalopah 
on entendait l’amuissement du membre intérieur d’un composé. I] 
n’est pas rare de trouver des exemples dans la littérature sanskrite: 
Mahabh. 1, 3, 17 dans samartho ’yam bhavatah sarvah papakrtyah 
Samayitum antarena mahddevakrtyam il faut interpréter le dernier mot 
comme mahddevapapakrtyam, dans le méme récit (21 ss.) le mot ke- 
davakhanda, littéralement ,,une bréche du (dans le) champ irrigué 
(le Dict. de St.-Pétersbourg traduit ,,ein Bruch in einem eingedémmten, 
unter Wasser stehenden Felde’’) signifie évidemment ,,une bréche 
dans la digue du champ irrigué’”’; dans la Kadambari (éd. de Parab- 
Pansikar, 1932) p. 17 on lit indranilamani- ,,bijou de saphir’’, expliqué 
dans le commentaire de Bhanucandra par indramant-, tandis qu’a la p. 
18 le texte a indramani- (avec une variante, signalée dans les ‘notes 
critiques’, indranilamani-), expliqué par indranilamant-. Mais il faut 
citer aussi des cas incertains: a cété de l’expression ahntkacaratativa-, 
nom d’un livre sur la ahnikacarah, les acarah (,,observances’’) qui sont 
ahnikah (,,quotidiennes’’) on trouve ahnikatativa-, mais dhnika- s’em- 
ploie au sens du composé dhnikacara-. Quand on serait tenté d’inter- 
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préter le composé kaladasta- ,,mordu par un serpent noir’’ (qu’on trouve 
par exemple dans le DaSakuméaracarita, 2e ucchv., Godbole-Pansikar, 
10e éd., 1925, p. 100, voire aussi la note de J. J. Meyer, Dandins Da- 
cakumaracaritam, p. 219 s.) comme kdlasarpadasta (kalasarpa- ,,le 
serpent noir, le coluber naga’), il serait recommendable de vérifier si le 
mot kala- seul au sens de kdlasarpa- ne se trouve pas assez fréquem- 
ment en dehors de l’expression kdlasarpa- et, dans ce cas, il serait méme 
possible que kdla- = kdlasarpa- ait été détaché de kaladasta-. Il serait 
utile d’étudier aussi les composés du type grhdsrama- ,,la période 
(asvama-) pendant laquelle on est pére de famille (grhapati-)’’. 
Plusieurs commentateurs hindous sont d’avis que les composés com- 
me yavodaka doivent étre interprétés comme des madhyamapadalopfi. 
Ainsi dadhyodana- ,,riz au lait” est compris par Katyayana V. 4 ad 
Panini 2, 1, 34 comme dadhy-upasikta (ou samsrsta)-odana-, et les com- - 
mentateurs aiment a expliquer tilodaka- etc. par tilamisram udakam, 
asvaratha- par asvayukto rathah ,,un char attelé avec (ou tiré par) des 
chevaux’’. Mais 6 ff. Katyadyana retire ses paroles, en ajoutant que 
dans ces cas le rapport des membres du composé est évident et il faut 
remarquer qu’on n’exprime pas dans la langue tout ce qu’on comprend 
conceptuellement. Or, il n’est pas toujours possible de dire précisément 
quel cas est représenté par le premier membre d’un tel composé. 
Quand un auteur veut exprimer par l’expression hinakarman- (litt. 
,,action par rapport a défectuosité’’) l’idée de ,,action de remédier (par 
l’entrainement) aux défectuosités’’, nous avons affaire avec un rapport 
complexe entre les membres du composé; qu’on compare aussi chdyd- 
taru- ,,Schattenbaum”’, dasdapavitra- ,,Fransenseihtuch’’, c. a d. ,,ein mit 
Fransen versehenes Seihtuch’” (voir J. Wackernagel, Altindische 
Grammatik, II, 1905, p. 244) etc. Quoique la valeur du premier terme 
avoisine quelquefois la notion exprimée par l’instrumental (instr. qua- 
litatis et circumstantiae, Speyer, Sanskrit syntax, § 67), les rapports 
sont, en effet, trés variés et complexes et débordent souvent les limi- 
tations casuelles. Parfois le premier membre désigne en général une 
chose ou un concept, par lequel le dernier membre est distingué ou ca- 
racterisé, et, ce qui est bien remarquable, ce dernier membre exprime 
le plus souvent une personne. Comme I’a dit Wackernagel, ,,wird 
hauptsachlich vor der Bezeichnung einer Person etwas, was ihr an- 
hangt oder womit sie sich abgibt oder woran sie denkt oder was fiir sie 
bedeutsam ist, im Vorderglied genannt’’. Les textes et particuliére- 
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ment les grammairiens nous ont conservé bien des exemples: ddasisrotri- 
ya- ,,der den Sklavinnen nachlaufende Vedastudent”’, yastimaudgalya- 
der Keulen-Maudgalya” (cp. pourtant api bhavan kamandaluna 
chairam adraksit ,,avez-vous vu un éléve avec un pot?’’), bhayabrah- 
mana- ,,un homme qui seulement par appréhension se comporte comme 
un brahmane (en néerlandais on pourrait dire, comme en sanskrit, 
angstbrahmaan), sdkapdarthiva- ,,der Gemiisekénig’”’, c. a d. ,,der gem 
Gemiise essende Konig”’, etc. La plupart de ces composés etaient sans 
doute des sobriquets et des dénominations railleuses ou caractérisantes 
en usage dans la langue parlée. Il en est de méme dans certains milieus 
néerlandais, o on entend ou entendait dire: luwize-Mie ,,Marion la 
pouilleuse”’, voze-Piet (sobriquet appliqué a un marchand de roses et 
d’autres fleurs nommé Piet = Pierre); comparer aussi Oranje-Hein; 
dans un usage un peu plus répandu snotjongen (mot-a-mot ,,garcon 
au nez morveux’’) ,,polisson’’. Mais il existe en sanskrit aussi des titres 
de drame bien connus comme abhijidna-sakuntala- ,,(le drame) de 
Sakuntala (au signe) de reconnaissance’’. 

Je suis convaincu qu’il serait souvent inutile de chercher des ma- 
dhyamapada-, des éléments intérieurs, dans les composés de ce type, 
parce que, selon toute vraisemblance, il n’y ont jamais figuré. I] me 
semble que la plupart des mots du type sakapdrthiva- etc. sont des 
dénominations affectives et caractéristiques, concues tout d’un coup 
par les sujets parlants dont la fantaisie était stimulée par une impres- 
sion forte ou par une idée qui s’imposait a leur esprit et qui leur pous- 
sait 4 former une expression courte et expressive. Aussi je crois étre 
en droit de me demander si certains exemples pris dans les langues 
modernes étudiées par M. Tesniére ne se rangent pas dans cette caté- 
gorie. Mentionnons les composés signalés par M. Tesniére (p. 58) all. 
Strefelknecht ,,tire-bottes’”’, mot-a-mot ,,valet 4 enfiler (ou a enlever) 
les bottes’’, et surtout Bierbauch ,,ventre de buveur de biére, gros 
ventre’’, 4 propos desquels l’auteur allégue l’opinion de M. Metz, quia 
fait remarquer que les tricomposés elliptiques jouissent volontiers d’un 
certain succés humoristique (remarque dont la généralisation est, 
qd ailleurs, exagérée). Le mot néerlandais bierbuik = all. Bierbauch est 
expliqué dans le grand Dictionnaire de la langue néerlandaise en ces 
termes: ,,eigenlijk een buik die dik is tengevolge van het veel bierdrin- 
ken, gewoonlijk als naam voor iemand met zulk een buik’’. De méme on 
dit dvankneus: ,neus die de tekenen draagt van drankmisbruik’’ 
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(,.nez de buveur de boisson forte’’), expression qui ne présuppose pas, 
semble-t-il, un tricomposé drankmisbruikneus. Rappelons ici l’expli- 
cation analogue donné par M. Leumann pour les bahuvrihi anciens: 
,Als deren Grundstock darf man die aus Homer wohlbekannten 
schmiickenden Beiwoérter betrachten wie G6ttin Weib-Arm, Seher 
Schwarz-FuB, Schwan Lang-Hals....: durch ein Adjektiv des An- 
schauungsbereichs wird naher bestimmt ein Kérperteil, auch Klei- 
dungsstiick, Waffe oder Gerat. Urspriinglich driicken diese Komposita 
nicht einen Besitz aus, sondern sie bezeichnen ein Individuum nach 
einem auffalligen unterscheidenden Merkmal der kérperlichen Erschei- 
nung. Ihrem Motiv nach waren sie also als Namen Merkmalnamen...”’ 
(Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 15-11-1939). Le mot bierbuik s’emploie d’ail- 
leurs a la fois comme tatpurusa et comme bahuvrihi. 

Une autre difficulté trop peu reconnue se pose dans les langues mo- - 
dernes 4 propos des composés qui résultent ou peuvent résulter de 
calque (transposition soit rigoureuse, soit approximative d’un mot d’une 
autre langue). Dans les Pays-Bas on dit spoorbrug ,,pont de chemin de 
fer’, mais les Flamands disent spoorwegbrug, sans doute sous l’influence 
de l’expression francaise. Il faudrait la peine de se mettre au courant 
de toutes les expressions possibles (latines etc.) dont certains composés 
elliptiques pourraient étre des calques. D’autre part, il ne serait pas 
difficile de signaler des cas intéressants ott des langues proche parentes 
se servent d’expressions divergentes: tandis que le néerlandais a lucht- 
bescherming ,,protection antiaérienne’’, mot qui correspond exactement 
a all. Luftschutz (voire Tesniére, p. 57), pour dénommer un ,,cave-abri” 
Vallemand a employé Luftkeller (= Luft(gefahr-schutz)keller d’aprés 
Tesniére, p. 57), le néerlandais schuilkelder (: schuilen ,,se mettre a 
Vabri’). En parenthése, le terme néerl. luchtgevaar, ne représente-t-il 
pas lui-méme un tricomposé ‘virtuel’ lucht-aanval-gevaar? Un autre 
sujet a rechercher serait la question de savoir si tel terme qu’on pour- 
rait, 4 la rigueur, interpréter comme un tricomposé elliptique, ne se 
soit pas constitué sous l’influence d’un tatpurusa ‘normal’ et ‘complet’ ; 
ainsi, p.e. (je n’ai pas étudié l’histoire de ces mots) Waschzettel (mot qui 
d’aprés M. Tesniére représente Wasch(frau)zettel sous l’influence de 
Waschtrog, Waschzober, Waschkessel, Waschgeld, Waschkorb etc. 
D’ailleurs, je ne suis pas disposé de croire que néerl. levensgevaar con- 
stitue une ‘ellipse’ (Tesniére, p. 56: Lebens(verlust)gefahr. Un dernier 
remarque: les mots peu fréquents et les cas incidentels sont spéciale- 
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ment intéressants: néerl. adatbundel au lieu de adatrechtbundel (titre 
d’un livre), Maliestation au lieu de Maliebaanstation (nom d’un gare). 

Je regrette que je ne puisse pas donner ma parfaite adhésion a tout 
ce que dit M. Abel Juret dans son essai sur la méthode linguistique 
comparative appliquée a la détermination des survivances indo-euro- 
péennes dans la religion des Romains, des Grecs et des Hindous. Lors- 
que l’auteur dit que la méthode comparative veut seulement montrer 
que les données historiques contiennent des survivances qui remontent 
a l’époque indo-européenne, je voudrais proférer des objections: 
objet de la grammaire comparée est, A mon sens, l’étude de toutes les 
concordances que les membres d’un groupe de langues parentes pré- 
sentent entre eux, afin d’éclaircir aussi bien que possible ]’‘histoire’, le 
développement de ces langues dans les périodes préhistoriques et dans 
les cas ot les documents historiques font défaut et nous laissent a 
l’abandon. Il me semble, en outre, que la linguistique comparative doit 
servir — et sert par le fait — 4 des fins plus étendues que d’étudier ce 
qui s’est maintenu a travers les siécles et non ce qui change (p. 3). 
Elle doit, pour mieux établir ce qui s’est maintenu, examiner ce qui 
est changé et elle ne répugne pas a l’étude de ces éléments qui ne con- 
stituent pas des survivances: elle cherche a établir les points de départ 
pour les innovations qui ont altéré l’état précédent et a poser des hypo- 
théses sur leur origine et développement. 

Je crains que l’auteur soit peut-étre trop optimiste, lorsqu’il écrit 
(p. 2) que ,,le succés de la méthode comparative en linguistique fait 
espérer qu’elle est capable de réussir, si on l’applique 4 la détermination 
des survivances indo-européennes dans le domaine de la religion, car 
dans les survivances de la langue i.-e. se sont conservées des survivan- 
ces de la civilisation’. Pour rapprocher les mots des langues parentes 
on doit éliminer les nuances de sens dues a |’évolution propre de chaque 
langue de sorte qu’il ne reste plus qu’une abstraction qui ne nous four- 
nit pas le sens original du mot. I] faut tenir compte des emprunts et 
des influences préhistoriques, non seulement des emprunts de mots 
mais aussi des emprunts d’idées et il faut, surtout, considérer que plu- 
sieurs idées sont étroitement liées a une certaine ‘structure mentale’ 
qui n’a pas été propre aux groupes de sujets parlant des langues indo- 
européennes a l’exclusion d’autres populations. Mainte idée, maint 
concept relatif 4 la religion qu’au premier abord on croyait étre indo- 
européen, se révélera comme un élément de la ‘mentalité’ dite ‘primi- 
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tive’, ou, du moins, comme un concept propre aux plusieurs popula- 
tions demi-civilisées. Ce que nous appelons, d’ailleurs, l’indo-européen 
ne nous donne certainement pas une idée de ce qu’a été, au point de 
vue du vocabulaire, la langue des ‘indo-européens’ (Je peux renvoyer a 
mon article sur la méthode comparative, dans Lingua I, p. 91). Je 
m’abstiens de formuler des objections contre les observations théo- 
riques de M. Juret en tant qu’elles se rapportent 4 l’utilisation des té- 
moignages des poétes et des philosophes, parce que la discussion de ce 
sujet deborderait le domain de cette revue. M. Juret aime a batir des 
étymologies. Mais il ne m’a pas toujours convaincu. Un rapport du mot 
sanskrit brahman, p.e., dont on a donné plusieurs étymologies, avec lat. 
suffragium ,,approbation etc.’’ et le nom Parca ,,Parque, déesse du 
destin” (*prk- = *brgh-, parole) est trés loin d’étre vraisemblable. 
Parmi toutes les explications qu’on a proposées le rapport, soutenu par - 
les Hindous eux-mémes, avec brh-, brhant- etc. me semble de plus en 
plus préférable. Pour moi, il n’est nullement naturel d’expliquer le 
nom d’Afollon en lidentifiant a la racine *f/n- contenue dans le mot 
latin splendor et de rapprocher gr. ’Agpoditn avec got. frijén etc. 
L’étymologie qui voit dans lat. mecessitas un parent du gr. dveyxn (*nk-) 
n’est pas stir, quoique les autres explications qu’on a proposées ne sont 
pas plus probables. Des rapprochements comme celui de lat. fors avec 
mérpmtat (p. 10) et celui de gr. xaddg avec skt. S77- (cf., d’autre cété, 
skt. kalya- ,,sain’’, kalydna- ,,beau, salutaire’’) (p. 13) me semblent 
impossibles, etc. 

L’opinion exprimée par Meillet (Introduction a l’étude comparative 
des langues indo-européennes, 8e éd., p. 401), qui, d’ailleurs, confond 
la mythologie avec la religion, sur les services que la linguistique peut 
rendre a l’étude comparée des religions, est peut-étre un peu pessi- 
miste, mais il vaut mieux étre prudent que de vouloir tirer des conclu- 
sions sans avoir établi des rapprochements bien solides et sans avoir 
étudié sérieusement tous les textes et epuisé si bien que possible toutes 
les autres sources d’information. 


Van Limburg Stirumstraat 17 J. GoNDA 
Utrecht. 
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VITTORE Pisani: L’etimologia, Storia, question, metodo. Milano, 
1947. 

In this book, apparently intended for a larger public, Professor 
Pisani succeeds in dealing with some general views, without lapsing 
into philosophy, and to explain lucidly, in a general way, and soberly 
the main points of that which is connected with etymology. The eight 
chapters successively treat of the concept of etymology and its history 
of linguistic relationship and other connections between languages, 
borrowing, social linguistics, phonetic development, semantics, mor- 
phological systems, and popular etymology, etc. Among the many 
good things contained in the book in the details it is interesting, 
that the author as an Italian has chosen most of his examples from 
his mother-tongue, and thus has given illustrative material which 
to many linguists has the fascination of novelty. 

By the side of many correct observations, which one would like 
to underline, one also comes upon some formulation, occasionally, 
(e.g. on page 114, where the origin of the root-determinatives is 
called clear, without any qualification) — nothing to be astonished 
at in a book on the subject — or upon some example — and among 
the examples we find many new shrewd ideas concealed —, about 
which there may be a serious difference of opinion, e.g. in the case 
of the uncertain etymology of Latin gloria (p. 97); the statement 
that the origin of the wide-spread use of the word for camphor lies 
in Indian (Skt. karpiira), is incorrect: it is an Austric word (cf. my 
Austric and Arisch, Utrecht, 1932, p. 23). 

Not always does the author indicate the fact that some etymology 
is a matter of dispute, or that it is only one possibility by the side of 
others. Here and there one finds traces of a somewhat one-sided 
Indo-germanistic bias, e.g. on p. 124, where without more ado the 
complete separation of verbal and nominal roots is taught. It is 
regrettable, that the author enlarges almost exclusively on the Euro- 
pean development of etymological thought. Presumably lack of space 
prevented him from entering further into the problems of the influence 
of the substratum, the mixing of languages, etc. Mention might have 
been made of e.g. a nice little book by Nyrop: Das Leben der Worter, 
in the list of books to be consulted, though this list was not meant 
to be exhaustive. In the discussion of semasiology one would have 
liked to learn the author’s opinion on the semantic rules formulated 


by others (e.g. by Sperber). 
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Every now and then Pisani incidentally speaks about the method 
of treatment applied by the authors of etymological treatises and 
dictionaries (e.g. p. 125). It would have been useful, if he had criticized 
in greater detail the method adopted e.g. by Walde-Pokorny, or the 
consistently perfectionistic ideas of a man like Wiist; if he had more 
elaborately shown that the classification of words under roots is often 
carried too far: in these books the material is often more conveniently 
arranged, it is true, but at the same time there is too strong a sug- 
gestion of certain definite, and often direct, genealogical connections. 
It is not seldom possible (once the road to Wurzelzerlegung is chosen) 
if all that can in any respect belong together is collected, to invent 
(with as much or as little probability) a scheme of a different nature 
by emphasizing certain other meanings or certain other words or 
forms. Thus many etymologies, including the so-called certain ones 
that one finds in the handbooks, might be supported by philological 
investigations, especially as regards their semantic aspect. 

In a book like this one I would have highly appreciated an elaborate 
refutation of popular misconceptions concerning the value of histo- 
rical comparative linguistic investigations; misconceptions that I for 
one have often met and which to a large extent are based on an 
interpretation of the concept ‘etymology’ which, to my mind, is far 
too narrow. “The etymology of a speech-form’”’, says Bloomfield 
(Language, p. 15), “‘is simply its history and is obtained by finding 
the older forms in the same language and the forms in related languages 
which are divergent variants of the same parent form”. And according 
to Marouzeau (Lexique, p. 78) etymology is, “selon la conception 
de la science moderne: reconstitution de l’ascendance du mot en 
remontant de I’état actuel a l’état le plus anciennement accessible’’. 
Of course, these definitions are correct as far as they go. But they 
refer to etymology only in the narrow sense of the word. They take 
only the formal side into account, and for examples such as the one 
given by Bloomfield (Engl. mother etc. < I. E. matér), the meaning of 
which is perfectly clear, this restriction will be sufficient. But in 
innumerable cases it will be entirely insufficient. Not only in cases 
of popular etymology, or of the so-called contamination or double 
etymology, to which Pisani quite reasonably gives a great deal of 
attention, and on account of which he rightly says, (p. 141), that the 
etymologist, (whose task consists in (p. 79), ““determinare i materiali 
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formali adoperati da chi per primo ha creato una parola, e insieme 
il concetto che con essa egli ha voluto esprimere’”’) may be required 
“di recercare le origini della forma e del valore semantico di una parola 
al momento in cui essa viene primamente creata: intendendo per ‘parola’ 
non solo la forma esterna, ma il tutto inscindibile costituito dai 
suoni e dal significato’’. 

But also in quite a number of cases we should interpret the defini- 
tions given of ‘etymology’ in such a comprehensive way, that the 
whole of the semantic history of a word, as far as it can be traced 
back, is included. The etymologist should not be satisfied to state 
that the Javanese word yasa “building” is a loan from Sanskrit 
(yasas “dignity, prestige, fame’’), that Engl. hose is etymologically 
identical with German Hose. In this and in similar cases he should 
extend ‘etymology’, as much as possible to ‘Wortgeschichte’. A histo- 
rian “avestigating a religious or a social phenomenon and trying as 
accurately as possible to determine the content of the terms relating 
to that phenomenon, is engaged in the history of words, though from 
another point of view he may call his work a religio-historical or a 
historico-philological investigation. His result, e.g. in the case of 
ancient Greek, that the words oixovoyia and giaavdewnta had another 
meaning than in modern languages, is important to him, because it 
sheds light on historical problems, and via the meaning of the words 
in Greek he is able to draw conclusions concerning economic and 
social conditions among the ancient Greeks. But viewed from another 
side, the result of the semantic investigation of those words repre- 
sents specimens of transitions of meaning, which, as so often happens, 
should be seen against their social background. 

If it is permissible to require from the historian engaged in the 
history of terminology that he is sufficiently grounded in linguistics, 
the student of historical linguistics should certainly be sufficiently 
informed in a religio-historical sense when dealing e.g. with the origin 
of religious terms. This will benefit the appreciation of linguistics, 
which is not always as great as it should be among the students of 
- other branches of science. In these days of splitting up branches of 
science into many separate units, too many sometimes, it did not 
seem superfluous to me to remind scholars of this. 


Utrecht ; J. GONDA 
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KANn-JI, A new method Comprising 2700 Sinico-Japanese cha- 
vacters. Based on a complete analysis of 2263 pages of Ken- 
kytiska’s New Japanese-English Dictionary by A. L. Nykl. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1947 


The above is a method to learn the so-called on-prononciation of Chi- 
nese characters (kan-ji) used in Japan, that is the way Japanese pro- 
nounce one or more chinese readings of the character. There are hundreds 
of combinations of these on’s, which are generally monosyllabic, but, 
owing to the difficulty, if not impossibility, of the Japanese to pro- 
nounce final consonants, many have actually two syllables of which the 
final is -ku, -ki, -tsu or -tsi, i.e. a final k or t made into an open syl- 
lable. As most on’s are monosyllabic, they were very appropriate to 
coin compounds, which would make very long words in pure japanese. 

In most cases, the non-radical part of a character is phonetic, i.e. it 
determines the pronunciation, and by placing identical phonetic parts 
in a row, with different radicals, reading will surely be facilitated, 
when practised daily. 

This, of course, has nothing to do with the meanings of the character 
or its japanese pronunciation. If a student has a lot of time left next 
to his ordinary study, he might write down a hundred characters a 
day, as the author suggests, and in that case it may be of some help 
to him for the reading of compounds. 


Laren. N.H. J. L. Prerson 


D. W. F. Harpir, A handbook of modern Breton (Armori- 
can), Cardiff. University of Wales Press. 1948. Price 10/6. 


Readers of this journal should find a study of the languages of the 
so-called ’’Celtic fringe’’ well worth their while as examples of ancient 
languages which are still in more or less flourishing existence despite 
their proximity to their great and powerful neighbours, English and 
French. True it is that Cornish as a practical medium of expression 
is dead and that native speakers of Manx are now dangerously few. 
In the latest number of the Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies it 
is said that there are only twenty Manx people now living who have 
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spoken Manx from infancy. The Gaelic of Scotland is less in evidence 
year by year. Irish is a special pet of the Government in Eire and is 
being cosseted almost to death. Welsh is in no danger of immediate 
extinction but there are definite indications that parents are too ready 
to believe that the schools with the benediction of the Ministry of 
Education, are able to perform the duty of preserving the language. 
Too many Welsh people forget that no language can live unless it is 
really a mother-language, handed down from parents to children, and 
that this tradition (in the continuous, historical sense) is more impor- 
tant than teaching the children respectable table-manners. The schools’ 
function, although important, is secondary — to polish the spoken lan- 
guage and to teach the rising generation to read and write standard 
Welsh with ease and fluency. One almost feels at times that the re- 
introduction c¢ penalties for speaking Welsh in school-hours might 
prove salutary to lazy parents. 

The position in Brittany is somewhat different. The centralised go- 
vernment of France, as might be expected, steadfastly refuses to allow 
the teaching of Breton in the schools of Brittany. The preservation of 
the language is more obviously the province of the people themselves, 
a point which they themselves appreciate. For reasons which it is 
unnecessary to elaborate here, Breton has not succeeded as well as 
Welsh in forming a standard literary language. Dr. Hardie, the author 
of the modern Breton grammar named above, remarks that ’Breton is, 
perhaps, the most dialect-torn of the living Celtic languages’. He has 
therefore found it difficult to find a common standard on which to base 
his Grammar and has arbitrarily chosen to describe the written lan- 
guage of the northern dialects of Léon, Treger and Kerneo. A synthesis 
of this kind cannot be wholly satisfactory and one cannot but admire 
Dr. Hardie’s courage. It would have been so much easier for him to 
have limited the scope of his work, and to have confined himself to the 
grammar of one of the dialects mentioned. The book is comprehensive 
and well furnished with illustrative examples, wisely provided with 
an English translation. It will be invaluable for any one who wishes 
_to learn modern Breton, particularly since the native grammarians 
who write in French are so irritatingly inadequate. 

The Introduction on the historical background and on the work of 
such men as Le Gonidec, Villemarqué, Renan, Prosper Proux and Lu- 
zel, is both illuminating and scholarly. The description of the Dialects, 
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Orthography and Phonology is short but competent. There follow chap- 
ters on the parts of speech, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Fc., in 
which both morphology and syntax are discussed. The Sentence is 
allotted one chapter. Another consists of Formation of Words, Pe- 
riphrastic Verbs, Idiom and Argot. After this comes a Folk Tale with 
explanatory notes, a Bibliography, a Vocabulary, a Note on Breton 
Prosody and a General Index. 

Considerations of space forbid a detailed examination of many points 
of interest. Attention might well be drawn, however, to one or two phe- 
nomena of syntactical importance in the Celtic languages generally. I 
hasten to add that Dr. Hardie has only attempted the description of 
modern Breton and that it would be unfair to expect a comparative 
treatment in this handbook. 

One of the most fascinating problems of comparative Celtic syntax ~ 
is the use of the relative. In Brythonic (Welsh, Cornish, Breton) and 
in Goedelic (Irish) there is a clear-cut distinction between the relative 
as subject or object and the relative used in any other function. The 
only genuine relative is that of the first class, the second making use of 
various expedients. The two types are distinguished in Lewis and 
Pedersen’s Concise Comparative Celtic Grammar as ’proper’ and 
‘improper’. This distinction is but barely touched upon in this book. 
The Celtic languages in their older forms made great use of infixed and 
suffixed pronominal elements to express the relative. In modern Welsh 
and Breton the only trace of this is the special form for the third per- 
son singular, Present Indicative, of the verb ’to be’, namely Breton 
so and Welsh sydd ’who (which) is’. The usual form of the proper’ re- 
lative pronoun is now a in all three Brythonic languages. Most Indo- 
European languages have made great use of the interrogative pronoun 
as a relative. The same principle may be seen at work in both Welsh 
and Breton. As the author says on p. 75 pehini and pere ’which?’, 
‘these interrogative pronouns, despite the objections of native gram- 
marians, are widely used with relative function’. The attempt was made 
in Wales, especially by the prose-writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but the objections were in this case sustained, and the 
language lost a most useful alternative or substitute for the relative. 

Dr. Hardie has ventured into comparative syntax on p. 95 in order 
to explain what he calls the ’generalized relative’ (the conjugaison 
impersonelle of the native grammarians). His excursion is, however, 
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too short to justify this departure from his usual rule, and is therefore 
misleading and inadequate. It is a question of the common modern 
Breton word-order in a simple sentence: subject + @ (meaningless 
particle) + verb in the third person singular. This is what Welsh gram- 
marians now call an abnormal sentence, the normal order being verb + 
subject + object. We know that this abnormal order developed from 
a very old construction in the Celtic languages where the order was: 
subject + object + verb. If the object were a personal pronoun the 
particle a was used to infix it. This use of a spread to sentences of si- 
milar type where the object was a noun. Side by side with this abnor- 
mal order was one of similar form in which the subject or object appear- 
ed at the beginning of the sentence for emphasis (in the older periods 
preceded by the copula). Since the emphasised words were either 
subject or objecc they were followed by a ’proper’ relative sentence. 
We call this emphasising type a ’mixed’ sentence. The ’generalized 
relative’ or abnormal order is common in Welsh literature of all pe- 
riods, but in modern times it has not become so regular a feature of the 
language as it has in Breton and Cornish. Dr. Hardie’s account of the 
’generalized relative’ is misleading since he suggests that it is merely 
a watered down version of the ’mixed’ sentence described above, 
without its emphatic character. The two constructions are quite dis- 
tinct, although it must be remembered that they probably interacted 
very closely. 

The Handbook is a mine of information, coherently and intelligibly 
presented and it will supply a longfelt want, not the least of its virtues 
being the wealth of illustrative phrases and sentences. The Oxford 
University Press demonstrates once again its technical mastery of 
this type of book. 


Liverpool MELVILLE RICHARDS 


FERDINAND SOMMER, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und 
Formenlehre, Manul-Abdruck der 2. und 3. Auflage, XXX + 
664 pp. C. Winter, Heidelberg, Lutherstrasse 59. 1948. D.M. 

9.80. 
Author and publisher hereby offer us a Manul-Abdruck of the 2nd 
and 3rd edition which appeared in 1914, the reason for this Abdruck 
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being that the revised edition which is in preparation will not appear 
as yet and the fact that the still very valuable old one has not been 
available for a long time. We hope that this new edition (and a new 
edition of Sommer’s Kritische Erlauterungen to this handbook) in- 
corporating the research and results since 1913 will appear in the not 
too distant future. 
12 Voltaplein A. M. BENT 
Amsterdam (O.) 


; ae BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STATISTICAL LINGUISTICS 
There is now being finally revised at Harvard, for subsequent 
publication by the Comité International Permanent de Linguistes, a 
Bibliography of Statistical Linguistics. In order that the Bibliography 
may be as complete as it can be made, I should be very grateful if 
anyone who has noted recently published material within this field, 
that is to say since about the end of 1950, would send me a brief 
listing (author, title, place and date) that could be inserted into its 
appropriate place in the Bibliography. 
, JOSHUA WHATMOUGH 
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ingart, Ceskoslovensky typ cirkevnej slovanciny (id.). — J. M. Korinek, Od indo- 
opského prajazyka k praslovantine (id.). — A. V. Isatenko, Fonetika spisovnej 
tiny (id.). — V. Blandr, Bibliografia jazykovedy na Slovensku v rokoch 1939—47 
). — J. Stole, Naretie troch slovenskych ostrovov v Mad’arsku (id.). — A. Sychra, 
idba a slovo v lidové pisni (id.). — JuzZnoslovenski Filolog, XVIII, knj. 1—4 (id.). — 
Vasmer, Russisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, Lieferung 1—7 (id.). —- M. Nie- 
mann, A. Senn u. F. Brender (A. Salys), Wérterbuch der litauischen Schriftspra- 
, Litauisch-Deutsch, Lief. 15—20 (id.). — Peeter Arumaa, Sur l’histoire des ad- 
tifs en -u en balto-slave (id.), — Ernst Fraenkel, Die baltischen Sprachen. Ihre Be- 

ungen zu einander und zu den indogermanischen Schwesteridiomen als Einfiihrung 
die baltische Sprachwissenschaft (i1.). — R. F. Miku, A propos de la syntagmatique 
‘professeur A. Belit (id.), — Milan Romportl, K. Ténovemu pribéhu v mluvené 
tiné (id.). — Gunnar Bech, Zur syntax des tschechischen konjunktivs mit einem 
hang uber den russischen konjunktiv (id.). — J. B. Rudnyc’kyj, Canadian Place 
umes of Ukrainian Origin (id.). — id., Slavistica Canadiana A. D. MCML (id.). — 
Oo W. Simpson, The Names ,,Rus’’, ‘“‘Russia’’, “Ukraine” and their historical Back- 
und (id.). — Eino Nieminen, Beitrage zur altpolnischen Syntax II (id.). — Ulrike 
renger, Praesens Historicum und Praeteritum in der Altislandischen Saga (P. M. 
yer den Hoed). — Fr. Pause, G. Kandler und A. Leischner, Untersuchungen zum 
rrammatismus (Reichling), 
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Contributors are requested to send their contributions, if possible, i in Heke ind 
finished off carefully, in order to prevent delay and unnecessary expense. They are requ ‘ 
to type foot-notes on separate sheets. Authors are requested to make corrections i ine A 
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déja parus sont encore disponibles sauf le numéro I, 4 qui est épuisé. f i | 

Pour tous les renseignements concernant l’administration, priére de 8 adi 
teur: J. H. Gottmer, Postbus 255, Haarlem (Pays-Bas). F, i ii | 


Nous prions les auteurs d’écrire leurs articles, si possible, & i machine e 
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corriger les épreuves exclusivement a l’encre. En principe 1’i imprimerie n’en 
Br épreuve en deux exemplaires. Les auteurs sont priés de : Soong 
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désiré. Ces tirages seront livrés au prix cofitant. ta ose ni hy if 
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